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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

conditions of living which are unacceptable, and something 
more than merely unacceptable, to- the Englishman. 

These allegations require to be investigated. It is im- 
portant to ascertain what the number of foreign immigrants 
really is, and what is their condition when they land among 
us. It is desirable we should know what provision is made, 
if any, for their reception, and what becomes of the men, 
women, and children, who are said to arrive in London in 
large numbers, and for the most part absolutely destitute. Is 
over-crowding, with its consequent miseries and ills, appreci- 
ably increased in the East End of London ? These are 
questions on which the pubhc ought to be informed, and 
the guardians of the health, and morals, and general well- 
being of the people must desire to be enlightened on these 
matters. If the evils that are said to be the results of the 
immigration of destitute aliens are found to exist, it wiU be 
for our legislators to devise in their wisdom the appropriate 
remedy. I will only venture to express one opinion with 
reference to this difficult and intricate subject. 

I am of opinion it is not safe to allow things to remain 
as they are without thorough investigation. On the part of 
the immigrants there is a widespread feeling that they are 
the victims of unjust aspersions ; on the part of tiie native 
population there is a disquieting feeling that the authorities 
are indifferent to their interests, and careless of their 
sufferings. The antipathy of race to race is consequently 
and injuriously fomented. It is not to the good of the 
whole community that this state of things should be allowed 
to continue. If this book shall help to throw light upon the 
matters in dispute, and influence public opinion to move 
the authorities to investigation, and, if the evils said to 
follow upon unrestricted immigration are found to exist, to 
endeavour to remove them by legislation — it will not have 
been written in vain. 

R. C. Bedford. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE GENERAL ASPECT. 

The unrestricted influx of destitute aliens into the United 
Kingdom is a matter which has for some time past attracted 
a considerable amount of public attention. VA'ithin the last 
few years a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
has inquired into this question, and has published a report 
acknowledging its extent and recognizing some of its evils. 
The Sweating Committee of the House of Lords has dealt 
with it indirectly, so far as it concerned the subject in hand. 
Trades Unions and Labour Congresses have passed resolu- 
tions condemning, in a more or less general way, the present 
system of unchecked and unsifted immigration. But it is 
only quite recently that it has advanced to a place within 
the realm of practical politics. Few public questions have 
ripened so quickly as this has done. Last year^ it was 
discussed, it is true, but only in an academic way, as one 
of those matters which loom among " the dim and distant 
visions of tl-e future." To-day it is emi-hatically one of the 
questions of the hour. The Electorate is considering it, 

^ i.e. 1890. B 
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the Press— that sure reflex of public opinion^is discussing 
it, and the leaders of political parties, forced by the growing 
pressure from beneath, are making up their minds about it 
The reasons for this are not very far to seek. Two great 
causes have tended to bring this question to the front at the 
present time. One, the recent edicts promulgated by the 
Czar against his Jewish subjects in Russia, edicts with which 
no right-thinking man can have any possible sympathy, and 
which necessarily have the result of driving many thousands 
of Russian Jews to seek their fortunes anew in other lands ; 
the other, the action this year' of the United Slates Govern- 
ment, in passing a law which has had the effect of jiractically 
closing the Atlantic ports to the poorer class of aliens alto- 
gether. Now since the inevitable tendency in the move- 
ment of peoples is from East to West, and since Great 
Britain, after America, is admittedly the country to which 
the greatest portion of these Eastern immigrants come, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that the action of the American 
Government in thus shutting their doors to the refuse popu- 
lation of the Old World, cannot fall to have the effect of 
greatly intensifying the evil here. Our little overcrowded 
island is really the only place left for them to come — the 
only country among all the nations of Europe, with one 
insignificant exception, which has not seen fit to protect its 
own people against the influx of the destitute and unfit of 
other lands. These are the two principal causes which have 
forced this question to the front. There is another also 
which will prevent its ever again sinking into the background. 
It is this. The working-classes of this country, with whom 
rests the balance of political power, have taken the matter 
up, and, having once taken it up, they will not let it drop. 
On this I shall dwell more fully later on. I merely allude 
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to it now, as one of the factors which will have to be con- 
sidered in dealing with this problem. 

In taking a general survey of the situation, the first thing 
that strikes one is the isolated action of England in this 
matter, when compared with other nations. It may be laid 
down as an axiom admitting of no cavil, that it is the duty 
of every State to deal with its own paupers and undesirable 
citizens; and moreover it is obvious that this desirable 
state of affairs can only be brought about by other countries 
refusing to admit them. This common-sense view has been 
adopted by all other European countries, except Portugal, 
which has practically no immigration at all, and can scarcely, 
therefore, be said to count ; by all our principal colonies, 
notably, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and Canada ; 
by the great Republic of the United States, and in a general 
sense by nearly every civilized nation throughout the world. 
Those of our colonies which have not prohibitory statutes, 
have the power, and use it too, of passing restraining laws 
from time to time as need requires, which effectually meet 
the purpose for which they are enacted. All through Europe 
there are either laws prohibiting the admission of undesirable 
aliens, or the police regulations and local customs render 
their continued residence impossible. Even the well-to-do 
Englishman who goes abroad, for no other purpose than to 
spend his money, finds himself compelled, should he remain 
in one place for any length of time, to contribute, in all sorts 
of ways, to the taxes of the country in which he resides. 
Rightly so too, since he enjoys the benefit of the protection 
which the State affords to him. In particular instances 
this rule may seem to press hardly on individuals, since in 
Germany, for instance, even an EngHshwoman who gives a 
few lessons in her native tongue is compelled to pay a tax 
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upon her earnings, a tax in some cases so large as to make 
the pittance she oblaiiis hardly worth the earning. Yet 
those aliens who are sent to us from other countries — I 
speak now of the destitute and unfit — contribute nothing to 
our taxes, nothing to our national welfare, nothing to our 
national defence ; they take everything and give nothing in 
return, even worse than nothing, since their habits and their 
customs exercise a most injurious effect upon the English 
community with whom they come in contact. 

What then can be urged agninst England following the 
example of other countries in this matter? Nothing but a 
mere sentiment that she is a couniry free and open to all, 
and that all who will should find a refuge upon her hospit- 
able shores. This is a sentiment worthy of all honour, but 
hospitalily may be carried too far, and in this instance it is 
nut a question of its exercise, but of its abuse. There is a 
homely maxim that " Charity begins at home," and if this 
be true of individuals it is no less true of nations. The 
first duly of the father of a household is towards his own 
family. He must not give bread to others while his own 
children are starving. He must not give shelter to the 
stranger, and drive his sons and daughters out into the cold. 
In the same way, the first duty of a nation is to its own 
kith and kin. It must not open its arms to the surplus 
population of other lands, while its own people are clamour- 
ing in vain for work. Yet this is the case, and while every 
day destitute aliens are pouring in, Englishmen are driven 
from the land of their birth to make room for them. 
Speaking last year at Liverpool, upon the subject of our 
rapidly-increasing population. Lord Derby is reported to 
have said that "Emigration is the only palliative." On all 
subjects connected with population Lord Deiby is a great 
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authority; but of what avail, I would ask him, is it to 
recommend emigration as a panacea for our social ills, when 
for every hundred of our people taken away, a leak remains 
behind by which thousands more of an immeasurably 
inferior calibre come pouring in, by whom the conditions of 
existence are made harder than before, and the standard of 
comfort and decency in the home-life of our people is 
infinitely lowered? As illustrative of this it may be 
mentioned that at Leeds, where there is a very large and 
increasing foreign colony, some ;^5oo was spent in 1887 in 
emigrating English children to Canada ; and evidence was 
given before the Sweating Committee to the effect that one 
day a party of 500 emigrants, mostly young men in the full 
prime of their health and vigour, sailed out of Tilbury 
Docks, and at the same time another vessel, having on board 
700 foreigners, came in. Truly, we are an eccentric nation 1 
It was George Cruikshank who in allegory drew a map of 
England with a board on a pole stuck in the centre, and on 
it the following notice to Europe, " Rubbish may be shot 
here." It was a caricature, and like all caricatures subject 
to exaggeration, but it contained within it the germs of a 
great truth. But even Cruikshank little dreamed that 
these people would ever arrive here at the rate of 40,000 
and 50,000 per annum. Had he done so the notice would 
rather have run, " No admittance." " Oh," but I hear some 
say, *• you would check this influx, but what of the people 
we emigrate to other countries ? " I would answer that there 
is no just or fair comparison to be drawn between the people 
we send away, chiefly young and able-bodied men, and the 
wretched, under-sized, destitute immigrants we gain in 
exchange. As things are at present all schemes of emi- 
gration and colonization, however well-meaning, are beside 
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the mark. We are drawing out of the barrel and pouring 
in at the top. More than that, we are drawing out good 
wine and pouring in bad. It is idle to talk of reprisals, 
because, as I have already pointed out, other countries have 
taken steps to guard against this evil, No other civilized 
nation will take our paupers, our criminals, our lunatics, 
our outcasts. Why then, in the name of common sense, 
should we be compelled to take theirs? 

Many attempts have been made to confuse this simple 
issue. Many red herrings have been drawn across the track. 
It has been said, without one jot or tittle of evidence, that 
this demand for some moderate measure of restriction, veils 
behind it a desire to check foreign immigration altogether. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. No objection can 
be urged against foreign immigration as a whole, but only 
that part of it which exercises an injurious effect upon onr 
own people. There are, for instance, at the present time 
many foreigners in England employed in different pro- 
fessions and vocations, as teachers of languages, clerks, 
waiters, cooks, artisans, and so forth, These are in no sense 
an evil, for they supply a felt want, and are decent and 
cleanly in their habits and mode of living. Many of them 
are gradually absorbed into our national life, and become 
good and useful members of the community. The skilled 
labourer, the decent artisan, the man with brains to work, or 
with money to spend, is always welcome to our shores. 

Such were the Huguenots. They had not much money, 
perhaps, but they brought with them something more 
precious than mere wealth, — the brain, the bone, the muscle, 
and the manufacturing talent of France. They introduced into 
England arts and manufactures hitherto unknown, and they 
added to the lustre of their adopted country by contributing 
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to the science and the literature of the day. They were in 
fact ihtfinefleur of the French nation. 

A similar influx was that of the Flemings, which took 
place at an earlier period of England's history. The Flem- 
ings, who introduced into our country the finer kind of 
weaving, first came to England during the reign of Edward 
III. The weavers of England were then unable to produce 
any of the better kinds of cloth, and the difficulties and 
expense of having to send abroad whenever any material 
was required superior to the coarse home-made product 
were necessarily great. Under these circumstances, it was 
obviously a wise policy of the English king to induce the 
Flemish weavers to come over to England, and to bring 
their looms with them. The high wages offered, and the 
prospect held out of ample employment, soon brought large 
numbers. A like policy was pursued by several of the other 
English kings who reigned during the period which elapsed 
between the death of Edward III. and the accession of 
Edward VI., and there was from time to time a considerable 
influx of skilled artizans of all classes. In the reign of 
Edward VI. it appears however that public opinion had 
veered round. The influx of Flemings and of foreigners 
generally had become so considerable, that there was a 
general agreement on the part of the native-bom population 
that it was no longer necessary to hold out inducements to 
foreign craftsmen, since their presence in large numbers 
destroyed the demand for good English work, and acted 
detrimentally upon the interests of English tradesmen. 
Accordingly we find the citizens of London petitioning the 
Privy Council to put a stop to this foreign influx, but the 
only result appears to have been that an estimate, or census, 
was taken of all the foreigners then resident in London, 
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One must not infer, however, from the case of the Flem- 
ings that the advent of the foreigner was always welcome, 
or that the outcry against him in the reign of Edward VI. 
was a new thing. The history of the alien in Great Britain 
has yet to be written, and space does not permit of its being 
dwelt upon to any great extent here. Vet in looking back 
upon the legislative enactments of the Plantagenets and 
early Tudor kings, which have been briefly referred to else- 
where,' one cannot but be struck at the way in which popular 
opinion — of which these acts were doubtless the outcome- 
wavered on this subject. The generous treatment accorded 
to the Flemings and other skilled foreign craftsmen who 
came to England from time to time contrasts strangely with 
the harshness with which foreigners were treated at other 
times. In 1 155, for instance, there was an anti-foreign outcry, 
and many foreigners — in fact all that could be found— were 
first plundered of their worldly goods, and then banished 
from the kingdom. Later on they were allowed to return, 
though still compelled to suffer certain disabilities. At one 
time the popular prejudice against foreigners was so great 
that their lives and property were always in danger, and they 
suffered much unfair treatment. The wise policy of Edward 
III. removed many of these disabilities, and a special Act 
was passed in the reign of Richard II. by which they were 
relieved still more. These Acts were those rather of the 
king and the upper classes than of the common people, 
among whom the animus against the foreigner was still so 
strong that that bulwark of English liberty, trial by jury, was 
to the alien of no avail, since any charge brought against 
him, whether true or false, almost invariably resulted in his 
conviction by a British jury. To do away with this injustice 
' FiJj .\rpeTidii A. 
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the Enactment of 1430 was passe:1, which provided that an 
alien, if he so wished, might be tried by a mixed jury, of 
whom half were to be Englishmen and the other half 
foreigners. This singular Statute remained in force until 
1870, when the Naturalization Act of that year abolished 
the privilege of the alien to claim a mixed jury. This Act 
also repealed all previous Acts except the now well-known 
Act of 6 & 7 William IV. cap. 11., which provides for the 
registration of aliens, and to which further allusion will be 
made later on. 

Harsh and unnecessary as some of the enactments which 
were directed against aliens during the reigns of the Plan- 
tagenet kings appear to us now, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that even in the reigns of the Plantagenet kings our 
Statute Book was never disgraced by such an unjust measure 
as the French Droit (TAubaine, which confiscated to the 
Crown the whole of the property of an alien, thus leaving 
him destitute in a foreign country. This Statute was repealed 
in 1 791. It was revived by the Code Napoleon, but only 
for a brief space, and was finally abolished the year after 
Napoleon* s downfall at Waterloo. The Droit (TAubaine 
was of considerable antiquity, having been doubtless modelled 
on the alien laws of ancient Athens, under which similar 
confiscations of the property of an alien took place, though, 
in spite of the severity of their laws, the Athenians always 
welcomed the foreign craftsmen and the artists and skilled 
workmen of other nationalities. In Rome under the 
Republic somewhat similar laws to those of Athens existed 
against the alien, but with the Empire all disabilities were 
swept away, and Rome gladly welcomed all who ministered 
to her luxuries and to her pleasures. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no unprejudiced person 
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would desire England to revert to the harsh measures of 
the Plantagenet and Tudor kings, still less to stain her 
Statute Book by such a measure as the Droit d'Aubaine, 
however great might be the provocation. Yet the memory 
of those acts need not prevent us from considering dis- 
passionately, and with due regard to the changed circum- 
stances of our age and country, the advisability of passing I 
some wise and judicious measure for the sifting of alien I 
immigration at the present time. The objection to all the'l 
measures to which allusion has been made is, that they 1 
were directed against foreigners simply because they were 1 
foreigners, and not for ihe reason their presence militated I 
to any considerable citent against the well-being of thej 
English community, and certainly not because they added * 
to overcrowding, to destitution, or to disease. The Flemings 
and the Huguenots have their parallels to-day in the foreign 
teachers of languages, in the French cooks and milliners, in 
the German clerks, cabinet-makers, and waitei 
Italian cooks, manufacturers of Venetian glass, &c, ; in thej 
skilled craftsmen of whatever nationality who arrive upon!j 
our shores. Against these no reasonable objection can 
urged. They are useful members of the community, 
gain by their presence among us, and their advent is 
welcome one. But it cannot be seriously contended that ' 
the Flemings and the Huguenots have their parallel in the 
destitute and degraded immigrants from East of Europe, or 
the vagrant and vicious aliens from the South, Whatever 
our sympathies towards these people may be, there is every 
reason wliy we should not welcome them here. As things 
are, these new arrivals add in a manner altogether out of 
proportion to their numbers to the roise'ries of our poor in 
the congested districts of our great towns, to which they 
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invariably drift. There are many practical ways in which 
we can show our sympathy with the persecuted Russian 
Jews if we wish to do so, notably by combining to divert 
the stream of immigration from our own densely populated 
little island, and by helping the would-be immigrants to 
move on to some new land beyond the seas. This we may 
do ; but for their own sake, and for the sake of our people, 
we should try to prevent them from coming here. 

With an imperfect knowledge of the facts we are hardly 
in a position to judge of the action which the Russian 
Government has seen fit to take against its Jewish subjects. 
On the surface it certainly appears that a great wrong has 
been done, a wrong which is also a blunder, but we must 
remember that we have not yet heard what there is to be 
urged on the other side. We can scarcely be expected to 
credit without adequate proof all the hearsay tales of 
Russian oppression. Isolated instances do not suffice. If 
a Russian were to make a collection of all the instances of 
murder, outrage, and misery which unhappily still stain the 
annals of our law-courts, he would hardly present to his 
compatriots a faithful picture of English life. Is there not 
just a possibility that we may be condemning Russia on 
somewhat similar evidence? It is said, — one cannot say 
how truly, — that the system of usury and extortion practised 
by many of the Russian Jews upon the peasantry has, in a 
large measure, tended to bring about the present state of 
things. Again we are told that the increase of Russian Jews 
has of late been so rapid that there is a danger, if things go 
on at the present rate, of the orthodox Slavs being swamped 
by a section of the population little in sympathy with the 
Government under which they live. These are some of 
the reasons, we are informed, which have led to the adoption 
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of harsh measures agaiiist the Russian Jews, On th; surface 
such reasons seem very inafiequate, and with the measures 
which are said to flow from them no right-thinking man can 
have sympathy. For her difficulties with her Jewish popu- 
lation Russia has only herself to thank. The long years of 
oppression to which they have been subjected have degraded 
them, until their ignorance and dislike of their masters have 
become a danger to the State. Anything which savours of 
a religious persecution is abhorrent to all liberal-minded 
men ; and if it be true, as alleged, that the present sufferings 
of the Russian Jews are inflicted upon them because of their 
feilh, then our sympathies with the victims of such an unholy 
persecution cannot be too great. At the same time we are 
not in a position to dictate to Russia. Some zealous and 
well-meaning people tried the experiment at a meeting at the 
Mansion House last year, with the result that they were 
virtually told to mind tiieir own business. The " protest," 
however, had one unfortunate consequence. The repressive 
measures were made more drastic than before, and ihe 
unfortunate Hebrews, namrally interpreting the sympathy 
shown to them as an inducement to come here, have since 
arrived upon our hospitable shores in great.-r numbers than 
before. In support of this opinion may be quoted the 
following paragraph which appeared in the supplement of 
the St. Petersburger Zei/ung last June. 

" We hear that a charitable association has been formed, 
with the praiseworthy object of assisting the Russian Jews 
out of their present miserable situation. An opportunity is 
to be given them of emigrating to those countries wheri 
sympathy has been publicly expressed for them. The first 
thing this association intends doing is to send the Jews by 
Libau and Riga to London, where public opinion has clearly 
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enough shown itself to be on their side. For this purpose 
four steamers are to be chartered to carry these Jews to the 
banks of the 1 hames at the lowest possible rates, and it is 
expected that it will take the whole of the summer to carry 
out this plan. The philanthropists in St. Petersburg hope 
that the friends of the Jews in England will give them their 
hearty suppoit, and help to piovide for these poor creatures 
when they arrive in London." 

This is taking us at our word with a vengeance ! Surely 
for the sake of these poor immigrants themselves it is high 
time that some means should be found to prevent their 
arriving here in such numbers. The miseries which many 
of the Russian Jews undergo in the East End of London 
and some of our large provincial cities must be as bad as 
those which they have endured in the inhospitable land 
from whence they came. In some cases their lot here n.ust 
be even worse. Quite recently an instance of the sufferings 
which these poor creatures undergo came to light in White- 
chapel. Adolphe Cashneer, a Russo-Jewish immigrant, was 
summoned before the coroner of East London ^ to give 
evidence as to the death of his infant child. The man, who 
was unable to speak a word of English, stated that he had 
been out of work for six weeks — he worked in the cheap 
tailoring trade — that the mother had received no medical 
attention except a midwife at confinement, no food but 
three-halfpennyworth of milk a day, and a share cf a fowl 
which lasted them five days, and for which the husband had 
pawned his trousers. The deceased child had no clothes 
but a napkin to cover it It lived only one week and then 
died of starvation ! The doctor in describing the wretched 

^ Daily Telegraph , January 6, 1892. 
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room where lliese poor people lived, said there were noJ 
sheets or blankets on the bed, the mother had no proper | 
clothing, and there was no food beyond some sour milk ii 
dirty glass, quite unfit for human consumption. A morq 
impressive object-lesson of the evils of our present system of 
unchecked and pauper immigration than that unfolded io 
this tale of sordid misery it would be impossible to conceive. 
And yet this is by no means an isolated case. Dr. Dukes 
stated that he continually came across such cases. He 
went on to say in his evidence at the inquest ; — "I continually 
come across such cases as this. . . . The poverty in 
East End is terrible." Instances hke this cannot 
strengthen the argument against admitting destitute aliens I 
here. Strangers in a strange land, these miserable new- I 
comers find themselves worse off than they were before. I 
They are not themselves benefited, and the cnly result ia 
that they intensify the awful struggle for existence which is 
going on daily and hourly among the poor in our large cities. 

It has been said that to limit this influx would he to 
endanger that right of asylum which has ever been one of 
England's boasts and glories. It is not so. Were a cai 
and judicious measure passed for the silting of alien in 
gration, it would be quite possible to insert a clause, similar 
to thai which has been inserted in the new American Act, I 
which runs as follows: — "That nothing in this Act shall ] 
be construed to apply to or exclude persons convicted of a J 
political offence, notwithstanding the said political offence I 
may be designated as a ' felony, crime, infamous crirat 
misdemeanour involving moral turpitude,' by the laws of I 
the land whence he came, or by the court convicting." 

Such is the law in the "land of the free." England 
less than America, is the home of civil and religious liberty I 
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She has great and glorious traditions ; they are illustrated 
by her treatment of the Walloons, the Huguenots, the slaye- 
traffic, and all political refugees from time immemorial. 
Yet in the past she has not hesitated from time to time to 
pass such laws as need and occasion required. To this the 
Statute Book is a witness,^ and her traditions would not be 
reversed because in the present day she found it necessary, 
in the interests of her own people, to adopt some means for 
checking this latter-day invasion. What is asked for is not 
an offensive but a defensive measure. 

England has gained much in the past by her generous 
treatment of political refugees. But it must be apparent 
to every thoughtful man that the question assumes a very 
different aspect when we have to deal not with the influx 
of a few thousands of skilled workmen at isolated periods 
of our history, but with the invasion of some thirty or forty 
thousand every year of the class which under ordinary 
circumstances would go to fill the poor-houses and peniten- 
tiaries of Eastern Europe. Such a constant pouring in of 
unskilled labour of necessity disorganizes the labour market, 
and compels the displacement of English workmen who are 
unable to compete on equal terms with rivals such as these. 
The results are plainly shown in the trades and districts 
chiefly affected. These immigrants undo by their presence 
in our midst all the good which our philanthropists and 
social reformers have been labouring for ages to create. It 
may be true that in the strictly legal sense of the word 
comparatively few of them are paupers, since, as Lord 
Derby has recently expressed it, "they are quite able to 
make their own living.'* But what a " living " is it ? The 
living of a savage or a dog, and certainly not one which we 

^ Vide Appendix A. 
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like to see Englishmen or Englishwomen degraded to, or 
forced into competition with, in the land that gave them 
birth. Boast as we may of the succour which we are ever 
ready to afford to the oppressed ones of the earth, it is 
obvious that we must first look to the interests of our own 
people. Our supineness in this matter has allowed the evil 
to grow to a magnitude it ought never to have reached, and 
thus the difficulties surrounding it have been greatly in- 
creased. The Government of the day will incur a grave 
responsibility if they do not speedily devote their earnest 
attention to this matter. 

There are signs all around us that before long something 
will have to be done. At a time when the country is being 
convulsed with conflicts of labour against capital, and when 
thousands of our wage-earning classes are looking in vain 
for work ; at a time when the condition of the poor in our 
great cities is engaging the active attention of our philan- 
thropists, and the columns of the press teem with appeals 
for the aid of the homeless and suffering; this ever** 
increasing addition to the ranks of our unemployed, with 
its inevitable tendency to aggravate our social evils, is 
calculated to inspire feelings of alarm and dismay among 
all those who have the welfare of our people seriously at 
heart. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE INCREASE AND EXTENT. 

That the immigration of destitute and undesirable 
aliens takes place on a large and increasing scale, is a fact 
placed beyond the reach of controversy or denial. The 
Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the subject, reported that the immigration of 
aliens into this country had been greater since the date of 
the last Census (1881) than at any recent period of our 
history ; an opinion which they arrived at from the 
evidence of a number of eminent authorities. Mr. John 
Burnett, Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade, who 
was specially deputed in August 1887 to make inquiries 
into the Sweating System in the East End of London, 
reported that matters were much worse there of late years, 
because of " the enormous influx of pauper foreigners," an 
opinion which he arrived at from his own personal observ- 
ation, and from the statements of the people themselves. 
Mr. Burnett's report was corroborated in its main features 
by Dr. Ogle, whose work it is to prepare the statistical part 
of the Census, and whose opinion on all such matters stands 
deservedly high. 

Let us also take the opinion of people who have lived in 

<. the invaded districts, and who can therefore speak from 

practical experience. Mr. Henry Dejonge, a cigar-maker. 
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who had lived in the East End foe fifty years, said before 
the Immigration Committee: — "The increase has taken 
place since the Russian War of 1856. Since then it has 
been gradual, but sure j there has been a very large increase 
the last eight years. ... In a certain street in Whitechapel 
the shops are mostly kept by foreigners. In Wentworth 
Street, out of eighty-live shops, there are forty-eight in the 
hands of Russian and Polish Jews," Mr. Simmons, a 
dress-trimming maker, said that he was born in Spitalfields, 
and could date back in his recollection, "and where there 
were then two Jews, there are forty now, or even more — 
say sixty. I know a street which when I was a boy there 
was not a Jew in, and now it is completely full of them." 
The agent to ihe Whitechapel Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society (Mr. Thurston) was of opinion that 
the population in the district of Wliitechapel would be half 
foreign and half British. " Some of the streets that were 
occupied by British workpeople have been entirely cleared, 
and are now occupied by Jews." The Rev. H. A. Mason, 
Vicar of All Sainis, Stepney, a well-known and devoted 
clergyman, who has laboured for the last eighteen years 
among the lowest of the London poor, reckons that there has 
been an increase of 1000 foreign Jews in his parish during 
the last seven years, and this at the sacrifice of the British 
population. He also testified to the ill-feeling existing 
between them and the British part of the population who 
found themselves being thus ousted. The Bishop of 
Bedford, Dr. Billing, referring to Spitalfields, where he had 
laboured for twenty years, said : — " I know that during the 
last four years whole streets have become entirely occupied 
by Jews, foreign Jews, where there was not a Jew before." 
The Report of the Committee of Guardians of the WJiili 
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chapel Union stated in 1887 ; — "There can be no doubt 
that the number of foreign residents— chiefly very poor — in 
the Whitechapel Union and adjacent districts, is largely on 
the increase, and that each year sees some new locality, or 
localities, invaded by the foreigner and abandoned by the 
English poor. No statistics are needed in support of this 
statement, since it is obvious to every one who knows the 
East End. It is not a mere redistribution of poor, and the 
substitution of one class for another in a certain locality ; 
it is the immigration into the district of a class of foreign 
poor, who seem heretofore to have existed on the mere I 
border-land of civilization, who are content with any I 
shelter, and to share ihat shelter with as many of their class 
as can be crowded into it." 

A mass of similar evidence might be given by experts 
whose opinions are above contradiction or cavil. But it is 
unnecessary to multiply witnesses. A visit to East London 
will give one the best of all possible evidence — that of one's 
own eyes, In Whitechapel, the increase during the last 
ten years has been enormous. Whole streets are now filled 
with foreign Jews, notably Old Montague Street, Chicksand 
Street, Booth Street, Hanbury Street, and the teeming 
courts and alleys adjoining. It is easy to imagine oneself 
to be in a foreign city. Strange habits and customs, and 
foreign faces surround one ; and a foreign language is 
heard on every side. There are multitudes of little eating- 
houses with Hebrew letters on the windows, signifying thus 
" Kosher "^ — meat prepared in the Jewish fashion — is there 
supplied. There are foreign Jewish tradesmen who drive 
a thriving trade in catering to the peculiar wants of this 
foreign population, supplying every need, even down to 
"smoked beef and sausages from Warsaw," a delicacy 



which the Polish and Russian Jew especially affects. There 
is even a foreign newspaper half printed in " Yiddish," and 
the sentiments expressed therein are often of the most 
dangerous order. On the walls and other availahle spaces, 
one sees advertisements in Yiddish, and enterprising 
tradesmen go in for Yiddish handbills. There are Yiddish 
clubs and gambling- hells, and little Jewish lodging-houses 
without end. In fact everywhere the signs of this foreign 
invasion are dominant, to the complete — or almost complete 
— exclusion of the English element. That parlicular 
quarter of London is like the Ghetto of a continental city. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
stated in his last Report that " a growing number of such 
passengers (viz. destitute foreigners) arrive in London, 
chiefly on board vessels running under the German flag," 
After noticing that by one line plying between Hamburg 
and Tilburj', no less than 4000 such passengers, 80 per 
cent, of whom appeared to be quite destitute, arrived in 1890, 
as compared with 2390 in i88g, the Chief Commissioner 
notices that from 4000 to 5000 additional arrived in London 
in 1890," and adds, "Though some of these only pass 
through London on their way to America, it may be taken 
that the majoriiy of them settle there." His coMclusion 
is : — " The police reports unanimously state (hat there has 
been a marked increase of Lite in the number of arrivals in 
this country." This report is dated 17th January, 1891. 

The increase is by no means confined to London alone. 
The Chief Constable at Manchester reported (iglh De- 
cember, 1890}, as the result of inquiries of several shop- 
keepers and housekeepers from Poland and Russia who 
have resided in Manchester for some years, that " all are 
unanimously of opinion that the numbers of their country- 
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raen who have immigrated into the city have increased 
during the last few months," He reports farther (loth 
January, 1891}, " that there are said to be 15,000 to i5,ooo 
Jews in Manchester, and of their number il has been esti- 
mated that at least 70 per cent, are said to be Russian 
Poles. No correct information can be oblained as to the 
proportionate number of the whole who are in destitute 
circumstances, or of the total increase tn the numbers of 
these classes which has actually taken place in the year 
1890; but there can be no doubt that the Jewish people 
have very largely increased in numbers in this city during 
the last few years." 

The Liverpool Chief Constable reported (January i8gi) : 
— " There is no doubt, 'as far as can be ascertained, that the 
immigralion of destitute Polish and Russian Jews into this 
city has somewhat increased during the past twelve months." 
The Chief Constable at Glasgow reports, on the authority of 
the honorary treasurer of the Jewish Board of Guardians, that 
about 200 poor Polish immigrants arrive in that city yearly. 
There are a good many foreign Jews settled in Glasgow. 

In Leeds, the Chief Constable reported {December 1890), 
that there is a continuous immigration of destitute aliens — 
Polish and Russian Jews, A member of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians informed him " that the number of Jewish 
immigrants arriving in Leeds during the last twelve months 
would, in his opinion, be about 2000 persons " ; but on this 
there appears to be a difference of opinion. 

Leeds is a place which calls for more than a mere passing 
notice, since it is probably more directly interested in the 
question of alien immigration than any other provincial 
town in England. The incoming tide flows on unchecked, 
and helps to swell the poorer population of Leeds to an 
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alarming extent In a Report of the Sweating Systi 
Leeds, Mr. Burnett, Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade, wrote : — " As elsewhere these people (the Jews) may 
be almost said to form a foreign colony in the heart of an 
English town, and Leeds has now its Jewish quarter just as 
the East End of London has. They have settled down in 
a district called the Leylands, and they have taken such 
complete possession of it, that in the Board School of the 
locality, 75 per cent, of the children are Jews. The streets 
in the Leylands are beginning to assume distinctly foreign 
characteristics. The names above the shops are foreign, 
and the notices in the windows are printed in Hebrew 
characters. The words spoken are unintelligible to English 
ears, and about the race of the children in the streets and 
the people at the doors there can be no mistake." 

More recent evidence is afforded by the Yorkshire Post 
"The great majority of the arrivals," writes this journal,^ 
" are Russian and Polish Jews, who on landing upon English 
soil, at once move to the centre of the clothing industry, 
most of them with little or no money in their pockets, many 
of them without a trade in their hands, and not a few of 
thera trusting for safe dealings to their English vocabulary, 
which is limited to one word, 'Leeds.' ... It is quite 
evident that there has been an increase during the present 
year. The persecution of the Semitic race in Russia has 
driven immense numbers to seek in this country the hospit- 
able shelter that is denied them in the land of their birth, 
and a not inconsiderable proportion of them having heard 

Lof Leeds as an earthly Paradise for outcasts and wanderers, 
direct their steps towards the West Riding capital imme- i 

diately the Hamburg boat lands them at Hull," 
» 15th September. 1891. J 
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Among the evidences of the greater influx into the Jewish 
colony of Leeds is the increased number of applications for 
help that are being received almost every iveek by the 
Jewish Board of Gaardians, and by those who have the 
control of the relief funds connected with the various Hebrew 
congregations of the town. 

No official return is kept of the number of foreign Jews 
who come into Leeds, or of those who leave it; absolutely . 
accurate inforuiation as to the exact number of the foreign 
colony in Leeds is therefore not to be obtained. But the 
Report of the Board of Trade, issued in the spring of i8gi, 
estimates the Jewish population at id,ooo. There are 
those, however, who put the number higher than that, the 
estimate going up as high as 15,000, or even beyond it. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that there has been a very 
large increase in 1891. How great is this increase is 
shown by the following quotation from a circular recently 
issued to the subscribers of the Leylands Gospel Temper- 
ance Mission, signed by the Superintendent of the Mission. 
The Leylands is a district of Leeds. The circular saj-s : — 
" Careful inquiries have been made into tlie great changes 
rapidly taking place in the Leylands, owing to the enor- 
mously increased proportion of Jews settling there. As a. 
result of this, the Byron Street Wesleyan Chapel has been 
given up and sold to the Jews, the Roman Catholic Chapel 
is also given up, and the English and Irish portion of the 
district is removing. A carefully- pre pared estimate has 
been given of the changes during the past two years, as 
follows; — In 1889 there were in the Leylands 1300 houses. 
Of these 621 were occupied by Jews. In 1890, 765 
were occupied by Jews, an increase in one year of 144 
houses taken by Jews. At present, out of 1300 houses, 900 . 
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are occupied by Jews {between 30 and 40 of them as woii 
shops), only leaving about 400 houses in the districi 
occupied by English and Irish." 

To return to London. In addition to the facts alreadjn 
quoted, we have the evidence of the Jewish Board 1 
Guardians, evidence surely above suspicion, since that body] 
is by no means prone to exaggerate the evil of destitute 
immigration. In the Annual Report of the Board for i 
it is staled that the total number of cases of foreign Jei 
"entertained" during that year amounted to 3534. Taking 
ten years, we find that in 1880, 1588 cases were re!ieve<^)B 
exclusive of Loan and Industrial IJepartments, at a cost O 
;£iS,354; in 1890, 3351 cases were relieved, exclusive ( 
Loan and Industrial Departments, at a cost of ^ifjs 1,648.9 
The total of absolute gifts in 1880 «as ^^5528; in 
it had run up to £io,T]b, or nearly double. Moreover, tin 
Emigration Committee of the Board testify to a decrease 
the number of people assisted to emigrate in i8go. They 
admit that, owing to the United States Immigration Laws, 
they have to use the greatest circumspection to prevent any 
cases being assisted that are likely to be refused admission 
on the other side. The Russian Relief Fund Committee 
also admit that owing to persecution in Russia Ihey no 
longer assist Eastern immigrants to return home even in 
cases where it is desirable to send men back to look after 
their families. They state that a " large number " of refugees 
have been assisted by them to setde here since 1882, and 
that they succeed in gaining a Hvelihood in London. 

From special inquiries which have been instituted by the 
Association for preventing the Immigration of Destitute 
Aliens, it is computed that during the spring, summer, and 
autumn months of the present year (1891) some 500 a week 
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London alone. Of these n 
in a destitute condiuon. 
figures do not include those who are stated to be provided 
with through tickets toother countries; and though some 
may possibly return again to the land from whence they 
came, the probability is that most of them remain to glut 
the already overcrowded labour market in the East of 1 
London. A few, generally of the least destitute class, drift ' 
on to the manufacturing centres in the North of England; 
but the alien population of the provincial cities is mainly 
recruited from other ports — Hull, Leith, Grimsby, and 
Southampton. 

We now come to the last link in this chain of evidence as 
to the increase and extent of alien immigration — the official 
returns of the Board of Trade. I have purposely delayed 
considering these returns until the last, as they are in many 
ways incomplete and unsatisfactory. Still as they are so 
frequently appealed to by those who seek to minimize ibis 
evil, one must refer to them also. As an instance of the way 
in which they have been kept, it may be stated at the outset 
that, excepting as to London and Hull, the information has 
only been obtained from the various ports since the ist of 
May 1890, and only as to London and Hull is a comparison 
possible with the previous year. Still even on this unsatis- 
factory basis we find that 29,885 aliens arrived from the 
Continent, at twenty-one British ports, between May and 
December iSgo, and at two others in the whole year, not 
intending to proceed to America; whilst the arrivals in 
London were 4400 more in 1890 than in i88g, and in Hull 
1320 higher.' And this in spite of the fact that nearly 

' Siilistical Tables relating to Emigration and Immigralion, 1890. 
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1,000,000 persons were maintained under the Poor Law in 
Great Britain during 1890 1 The returns issued by the 
Board of Trade for 1891 are even more akrming. The 
total of aliens " not stated to be en route to America " who 
arrived in the United Kingdom during the ten months 
ending the 31st of October, 1891, amounted to no less 
than 32,877. 

These figures appear upon the showing of the official 
returns, and taking them as they stand, how people, 
however optimistic, can derive any consolation from them, 
it is not easy to imagine. But there is no doubt that 
were these returns actually complete, carefully prepared, 
and accurately checked, it would be found that the number 
of aliens who arrived upon our shores would be very much 
in excess of the number given. 

The actual numerical work of compiling the returns is 
done at the Board of Trade ; but the collection of material 
is directed and superintended by the Commissioners of 
Customs ; and the efficiency of the work turns upon 
the way in which the Alien Act of William IV", is 
administered. 

Summing up briefly the chief provisions of that Act, which 
are given in extmso elsewhere,' it will be seen that — (a) 
The master of a vessel arriving from a foreign port is to 
declare in writing to the chief officer of the Customs at the 
port of arrival, the number of the aliens who are on board, 
or have landed from his vessel; and to give the names, 
rank, occupations, and description of such aliens, so far as 
he shall be informed thereof; and if a master omits to make 
such declaration, or wilfully makes a false one, he is liable 
to a penalty, {b) Every ahen on arrival is to declare in 
J Viili Appendix B. 
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writing to the chief officer of Customs at the port of de- 
barkation, his nanie, description, etc., and every such officer 
is to register the declaration, and deliver to the alien a 
certificate, which is to be given up to the chief officer of 
customs at the port of departure, when the alien leaves the 
country, (c) The chief officer of Customs at every port is 
to transmit to one of Her Majesty's principal Secretaries 
of State^n practice the Home Secretary — a copy of the 
master's declaration, a copy of the certificate given to the 
alien, and the certificate which the alien gives up on leaving 
the country. 

This sounds all very well in theory, and there is no doubt 
that if the provisions of the Act were carried out to the 
letter, we should be in possession of what we have not now 
— actual statistics, which must precede legislation. But the 
question is, what about the practice? Mr. Lindsey, the 
chief of the Long-room at the London Custom-house, told 
the Immigration Committee in 1888 that the Act had long 
since fallen into desuetude ; and tliat only at the ports of 
London and Hull did the masters of vessels, at that date, 
report the number of aliens on board, or make any declar- 
ation whatever, while no means at all existed for checking 
the lists supplied. Indeed, it would be quite possible, he 
considered, for vessels to land "thousands of aliens" with- 
out the Customs authorities being able to find it out. No 
declarations were made or certificates given to aliens on 
arrival, or received from them on departure, as directed by 
sec. vi. of the Alien Act of William IV. It is evident, 
therefore, that up to that date the Act had been allowed to 
become practically obsolete. 

After the Immigration Committee had used their Report 
in 1889, in which they recommended that measures should 
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be taken to secure with more frequency and greater accuracy 
an estimate of the amount of alien immigration into the 
United Kingdom, tardy steps were taken to obtain certain 
statistics; but it was not till May 1S90, and after questions 
had been frequently asked in either House of Parliament, 
that alien lists were taken at ports other than London and 
Hull. Even now, though an attempt has been made to 
procure lists of aliens from a considerable number of ports, 
yet on the face of the monthly returns the lists are, 
admittedly, very imperfect. The lists received from Dover, 
Folkestone, and Harwich are only partial ; while other porla 
of considerable importance, such as Lynn, Newhaven, South- 
ampton, and many of the western ports, are omitted alto- 
gether. In all cases the masters of the vessels are perfectly 
able to shirk their duties if so inclined; so that not only 
are the returns very incomplete, but even the statistics given 
are very untrustworthy. 

I have the best authority for making this charge as to the 
untrustworthy nature of the statistics given, which is so 
strenuously denied by those who put their faith in the 
official returns. My authority is a letter written to me on 
the zjrd April, 1891, by the Secretary of the Customs, in 
which he says :— " I am directed to acquaint you that the 
Department does not undertake in any way to check the 
returns of aliens made by the captains of the vessels, under 
the requirements of the Act of William IV. ; and that the 
Customs Boarding Staff, as at present arranged, could not 
undertake such a duty without additional expense to the 
public, even if directions to that effect should be received 
from the Government." 

This is perfectly natural and reasonable as coming fronn 
the Customs. The letter is merely quoted here to show that 
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it is impossible to place faitli in the present returns. It 
practically admits tlie whole contention ; the alien lists are 
unchecked, and therefore unsatisfactory. A glance at the 
way in w-hich they are prepared will show how unsatisfactory 
they are. 

As we have already seen, tlie provisions of the Alien Act 
of William IV. have been allowed to fall into disuse, and the 
penalties for neglect of carrying them out are never enforced. 
Hitherto even such returns as have been sent in, have been 
loosely and carelessly prepared. In some cases masters of 
ships have neglected to render any returns of the aliens on 
board their vessels; in others, the duty, instead of being 
performed by the captain or master of the vessel, as the Act 
requires, has been delegated to some inferior officer, with the 
result that the work has been performed in a hasty and per- 
functory manner. But, however carelessly these lists are 
prepared, the Custom House aulhorilies accept them just 
as they are, and no provision has been made for checking 
them. It is obvious that statistics prepared in such a 
manner are of no great value. Yet it is upon the authority 
of such returns as these that we are asked to disbelieve 
the evidence of our own eyes, and to admit that the m.itter 
is not of sufficient urgency to claim the altenlion of the 
Government. 

With regard to the steps which the Board of Trade are 
said to be taking to ensure more accurate statistics, it was | 
staled by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach last session that in future 
the number of aliens on board the incoming vessels would 
be every now and then counted, and comparisons made 
with the master's returns. " Every now and then " is very 
vague; and until a check is systematically and regularly 
imposed upon the number of alien passengers on every 
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ship arriving at all the ports, we cannot be sure of obtaining 
accurate returns. This vague promise on the part of the 
President of the Board of Trade was made— it should be 
noted — after a prolonged correspondence had taken place 
between that Department and the Association for Preventing 
the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. The Association, on 
the strength of the letter from the Secretary of the Customs, 
already quoted, had asked the permission of the Board of 
Trade — as tlie returns were admittedly unchecked — for its 
agent to be allowed, at the Association's expense, to go on 
board the incoming vessels for the purpose of checking the 
returns rendered by the masters. This request was met by 
twn possinnus i ; and the Board of Trade wrote to say that 
though they had "no reason to believe that the returns 
hitherto received have been in fact inaccurate, arrangements 
have been made for a further check to be applied to the 
returns in future by the officers of the Customs when on 
board the ships." How far tliese vague promises given on 
the part of Sir Michael Hicks-Eeach in the House of 
Commons, and by the Department in the letter quoted, have 
been redeemed, it is impossible lo say. The promise of a 
" further check " is not more reassuring, than Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach's "every now and then," especially when we 
bear in mind that it had been admitted that hitherto there 
had been absolutely no check at all. All that one knows 
for certain is that up to the present no action has been 
taken against the masters or owners of any ships, if the lists 
have been found to be incorrect. 

Such then is a sketch of the way in which the Government 
figures are obtained, and of the efforts which have been 

secure their greater accuracy. 

' Lclter from Board of Trade, \tfi\ June, I 
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In compiling the alien lists in the future, some more 
definite information shoulcJ also be fortlicoming as to Ihe 
means, nationality, and destination of the immigrants. The 
distinction " en route to America " is altogether inadequate 
for practical purposes. As matters stand, it is the only clue 
afforded us for judging which of the immigrants are merely 
birds of passage, or which come to settle here. Of course 
some of those who are "not slated to be en rouk to 
America" return again to the Continent; but against that 
unknown and altogether hypothetical number, may fairly be 
set the incomplete nature of the returns, and the practice so 
generally followed in preparing the ahen lists of counting 
two children as one adult. As most of the immigrants 
against whom complaint is chiefly made do not come here 
alone, but with their families— and often large families— 
this is a point to be noted in considering the actual 
numerical value of the Board of Trade returns. Therefore, 
in making a rough estimate, I do not think I shall be far 
wrong if I consider the number of aliens classed in the 
Board of Trade returns as "not being en route to America," 
as practically representing about the number of those who 
remain here. 

As matters stand, it is of course at present impossible to 
give the exact number; but such an estimate would be 
approximately correct. Nevertheless, in a letter to the 
Times in the month of August last, an official of the Board 
of Trade, writing under the nom de guerre of " Facts," did 
not hesitate to charge me with "attempted misrepresent- 
ation," and "an intention to create prejudice," because I 
estimated that the number of aliens quoted in the official 
returns as " not being en route to America," would probably 
represent about the number of those who come here to settle. 
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The animus displayed in this letter was doubtless engen- 
dered hy the remembrance of a previous epislolatory dujl. 
Opinions may differ as to the importance to be attached to 
this question of alien immigration ; they may differ alao as 
to the value of the Board of Trade returns ; but however thia 
may be, to write letters under a feigned name to the papers, 
deliberately accusing one's opponent of bad faith, is a 
method of conducting or prolonging a controversy happily 
rare. Thoujh you may disagree with another man's 
views, you have no right to accuse him of dishonesty 
because he happens to differ from you. 

After tlie correspondence in the Tima took place, a note 
was appended to the monthly returns issued by the Board 
of Trade, to the effect that it was not implied " that the 
aliens not staled to be en route to America, come to this 
country for settlement ; there being in fact a large emi- 
gration of foreigners from this country, while many of the 
aliens arriving from continental ports return again to the 
Continent." This clears the ground a little, and so far 
the correspondence cannot be said to have been altogether 
barren of results. The announcement that there is a large 
emigration of foreigners from this country is quite gratuitous, 
however, since we know that the number of aliens who 
came here en route to America, in the ten months ending 
31st October, 1891, amounted to no less than 88,617. That 
does not affect the matter under consideration in the slightest. 
But the statement that " many of the aliens arriving from 
continental ports return again to the Continent " cannot be 
allowed to pass so easily. How is this conclusion arrived 
at ? No account of foreigners leaving this country for 
European ports is taken. Of course many return, but who 
are they ? Principally tourists, business men, and the better 
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class of foreigners, against whom no complaint is made. 
But the great bulk of these are not included in the official 
returns at all^ for the alien lists received from Dover, 
Folkestone, and Harwich, the three ports to which that class 
of foreigner generally comes, " show only deck passengers, 
and persons who on landing proceed by train as third-class 
passengers." 1 In making a fair estimate, therefore, the 
better class of foreigner can hardly be taken into consider- 
ation at all. This reduces the number of those included in 
the official returns "who return again to the Continent " to 
a minimum. Those against whom complaint is made — the 
residuum^ the worthless, and the unfit — ^remain with us. They 
could not return to the Continent even if they wished to do 
so, for the simple reason that they would not be received 
back again. The law, for instance, in Hamburg is to the 
effect that no person without means is to land at that port. 
Hamburg is the great port from which the destitute aliens 
take ship to England ; and therefore it is apparent that 
though steamship companies may land upon our shores any 
number of destitute or semi-destitute passengers they please, 
they dare not take back these same passengers to Hamburg, 
even if they should wish to go. 

Hence, it may be fairly said that this " immigrant emigra- 
tion," upon which the Board of Trade appears to lay so 
much stress, is inconsiderable, and at any rate does not 
touch the class against which complaint is chiefly made. 
Against it, is to be set the incomplete nature of the lists 
actually rendered; the fact that the returns are not 
received from all the ports of the United Kingdom ; the 
untrustworthiness of such as are received ; and the practice in 
preparing them of counting two children to one adult. If 

' Vide Monthly Returns of the Board of Trad^, 
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all these considerations be balanced against the unknown 
number of aliens "who return again to the Continent" or 
move on elsewhere, it certainly cannot be said, that, in 
estimating the number of those who are stated lo be "not 
en route to America," as the approximate number of those 
who remain here, one is guilty of exaggeration. If any- 
thing, one under-estimates rather than overstates the case. 
The fact of the matter is, that all attempts to bolster up the 
official returns, so long as they are compiled in the present 
manner, is foredoomed to failure. They are about as un- 
satisfactory and as inadequate as they can well be, and the 
distrust with which they are viewed is widespread. The 
importance of trustworthy official statistics upon this matter 
can hardly be overrated. So long as they are wanting, there 
will always be a tendency to exaggerate the evil on the one 
hand, and to minimize it on the other. Things are bad 
enough as they are, and there is nothing to be gained by 
exaggeration. It is greatly to be hoped that the present 
Government, which has done much in the way of good and 
useful reform, will take steps to wipe away this reproach — 
for it is nothing less than a reproach — ^that, wJiile we have 
such admirable statistics as to the imports of merchandise, 
the returns as to the importation of human beings should 
remain in their present imperfect state. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

JEWISH IMMIGRATION. 

In this chapter I propose to consider the nature of the ' 
immigration. At the outset of this i>arlicular aspect of. 
the queslion, it is necessary to make it clear that one is 
animated by no sentiments of racial or religious animosity. 
Nothing could be more undesirable than to treat this 
question as a sectarian queslion, or to cast any slur upon 
the Hebrew faith. Nothing would harm the movement 
more than to create a Judenheize in England, the home 
of religious liberty; and therefore whenever the term 
" Jew " is used throughout this volume, it is used merely 
to distinguish between other races and nationalities, and 
from no desire to arouse the odium tkeologkum. This 
disclaimer may seem unnecessary to some, but it is impor- 
tant to emphasize it, because if there is one thing hateful to 
the people of this country, it is religious intolerance ; if there 
is one thing dear to them, it is that liberality which in 
matters of this kind recognizes no distinctions of faith or 
creed. It is perfectly true that a large proportion of these 
undesirable visitors are Jewish by race and religion. But 
that has nothing to do with the objection to them ; it 
would bg just the same if they were Christians, Maliom- 



medans, IJuddiiists, or sun- worshippers. Tlie objection to 
them is simply this, that by coming into certain trades and 
industries in this country, they subject our own people to a 
constant and unfair competition, which renders it impossible 
for them to obtain a decent livelihood, and tends directly 
to militate against their physical, financial, social, and 
moral well-being. In this matter there is nothing of race, 
nothing of religion, except so far as this, that we recognize 
that our first duty should be towards our own nation, our 
own flesh and blood. Nor is this objection by any means 
confined to destitute foreign Jews ; it holds equally good 
with regard to vagrant and vicious Italians, idle Hungarians, 
degraded Chinese, and all the other undesirable specimens 
of those nationalities which go to make up the motley 
horde. Still it is idle to deny, in dealing with this question, 
that though the immigrants are of all nationalities, by far the 
greater part of those objected to is composed of Russian, 
Roumanian, and Polish Jews, drawn from the class which 
goes to swell the poor-houses and penitentiaries of Eastern 
Europe. 

In the previous chapter I have dwelt upon the numbers 
of this particular class of alien immigrants. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to go over the same ground again. It 
suffices to point out that this increase, which would be 
undoubtedly serious if it were distributed impartially through- 
out the United Kingdom, assumes a far more formidable 
aspect when we consider its distribution in particular 
locahties and particular trades. The invading hordes of 
destitute Jews appear to flock chiefly to our great centres of 
population, such as the East End of London, and to 
great manufacturing cities of the North^Dirmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, 
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Edinburgh, and some other Scotch towns. Now it is 
evident that thickly-populated districts do not require 
immigration, but emigration. It is evident also tliat the 
Jew in England is not pastoral, but gregarious. Experts, 
whose opinions must be listened to with all deference, tell 
us that many of the foreign Jews have in them the making 
of good colonists and admirable agriculturalists. It may 
be so ; but those who come here appear to show a marked 
distaste for agricultural and all pastoral pursuits. No one 
in EngUnd ever comes across a Jewish farmer, or a Jewish 
agricultural labourer. Ihese immigrants invariably turn 
their backs on tli inly-populated districts ; and wherever our 
people are most closely huddled together, wherever the 
struggle for existence is keenest, there will the greatest 
number of foreign Jews be found, with the inevitable result 
that the conditions of life become even harder than before. 
It is very necessary to consider the distribution of this 
unlimited immigration, if we are to form an adequate idea 
of the injury it works upon ouriown people. 

It is impossible not to feel compassion for these poor 
Jewish immigrants, when we consider the condition in which 
the great majority of them land upon our shores. They are 
often of poor physique, and always scantily clad. In most 
instances, they are without money at all ; others have a few 
thalers, or roubles, or marks, as the case may be ; and of 
these they are quickly eased by the loafers, touts, and 
rascals of all descriptions who hang about the docks waiting 
their arrival, and professing to show them where to lodge 
for the night, or where to find employment. 

One ceases to wonder at the destitute condition in which 
these unfortunate people arrive on our shores, when we 
consider the discomforts and miseries which they have to 
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undergo before they arrive at our ports. So far as the 
Jewish immigrants are concerned, it may be said that fully 
70 per cent, of those who have arrived at the port of 
London during the present year have come from Russia cr 
Poland. The edict in Russia has gone forth for their 
departure, but before departing it is necessary for them to 
obtain a passport and other official documents, which have 
to be paid for at the lime of application, and arc subse- 
quently required to be shown to the Russian officials before 
crossing the frontier. I believe that some negotiations are 
now pending with regard to relaxing the severity of the pass- 
port regulations; but at present the possession of a passport 
is a sine quA non. To avoid the expense and trouble of 
obtaining these documents, many subterfuges are resorted to, 
to enable the Jews to leave unnoticed ; but on arriving at the 
frontier en route to Hamburg, and being found without these 
documents, many of the emigrants are subjected to the 
grossest maltreatment and robbery. It is said that many of 
them have been robbed of every coin, and almost every 
article they possess, and are sent across the frontier in aa 
absolute state of beggary and destitution. Many cases are 
known to the officials of the Jewish Charitable Institutions 
in London, where whole families have had, in consequence 
of being thus robbed, to tramp on foot through Germany 
ten or sixteen days, in order to reach Hamburg en route to 
London. When once they arrive at Hamburg, the departure 
of these persons is by some mysterious means, which I have 
been unable to ascertain, directly provided for. It is not an 
expensive journey, the passage to London from Hamburg 
being about sixteen shillings English money per head for 
the adults, and the children come half-price. These are 
approximately the fares charged by Messrs Perlbach, who 
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do a thriving trade in bringing these people across. I say 
"approximately," for Messrs Perlbach have met all my 
requests for information with a non possumiis. Of course 
such a cheap rate does not admit of many comforts. The 
emigrant has to find himself all food and bedding. In 
most cases the bonts are entirely devoid of sufficient accom- 
modation for passengers ; and being under a foreign flag, 
they do not come under our Board of Trade regulations here. 
The accommodation on board the boats plying between 
Hamburg and London is miserably insufficient ; and doubt- 
less it is no better between Hamburg and other English 
ports. The voyage from Hamburg to London usually 
occupies from forty to sixty hours, according to the weather ; 
and during the whole of this time these poor people are 
herded together rather like cattle than human beings. Men, 
women, and children are crowded together in the stifling 
atmosphere between the decks ; some lying on bundles of 
foul and dirty rags, others squatting on the bare deck itself. 
It is a terrible picture of famished and suffering humanity. 
No one thinks of taking off his clothes during the passage, 
and few have either the inclination, or the opportunity, to 
wash themselves or their children. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are simply abominable. The following account, given 
by the special commissioner of a London evening journal, 
which has done much to bring this evil prominently before 
the public, and to which I gladly acknowledge my indebted- 
ness, may with advantage be quoted here. The special 
commissioner travelled over from Hamburg as a "destitute 
alien " on board Messrs. Perlbach and Co.'s steamship 
Minerva, In his report he describes his experience as 
follows ^ — 

^ The Evadng News and Post, 
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By the time I got on deck darkness had set in, i 
irly all my fellow-aliens had stowed away the pocket-" 
handkerchiefs or canvas-bags containing their belongings in ^ 
one or other of the two holds, which were to form their j 
place of residence for the next two nights at any rate. I saw j 
some scores of eyes peering at me for the first minute o 
two ; then when curiosity as to the new arrival had abated^ 
I sat down in a dark corner and quietly examined 
surroundings. The greater portion of the deck was takeoj 
up by large boxes covered with sheets of canvas, 
extending to a height in some places of perhaps eight or ten] 
feet. On the top of these, and in the narrow passages h 
tween them, the emigrants sat or stood, breaking the stillneE 
of the evening with the hollow laugh or clamorous chatterJ 
Most of them were young women, wearing shawls on thd 
heads, and clad in soiled, faded, and torn finery. Some o 
them were men, young or middle-aged, but so enfeeble^ 
and spiritless that one might have Axed their age at neare^fl 
seventy than thirty, A few were old women, bent, emaci-T^ 
ated, and almost lifeless. All, with few exceptions, were 
yellow with dirt, and smelt foully. ... I thought i 
be about time to go and look after my sleeping quarters 
There were two places from which to choose. One ofA 
these, according to the inscription on the entrance, was 1 
constructed to hold thirty-four persons, the other twenty- j 
nine. The German ships are subject to practically no I 
regulations as to space ; and I inferred th^re must be on I 
board about one hundred deck passengers. ... I made -J 
ray way to the larger of the two steerage cabins. When I J 
got to the top of the gangway, the stench which issued froaij 
the semi-darkness beneath was pretty nearly unendurable 
and it was even worse down-stairs, when blended with thaj 
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heat from the bodies of the emigrants. But the scene which 
the place presented was still roore disgusting. The apart- 
ment was about the breadth of the ship near the narrow end 
in width, and scarcely so long. In the centre a single oil- 
lamp was banging, which threw out a feeble, flickering light. 
On each side a couple of platforms were erected, one over 
the other, with about t«'o and a half feet between them, 
divided into spaces in some places a little over two feet 
broad, and not divided at all in others. Here men, women, 
and children were lying on the bare boards partly un- 
dressed, some in one direction, some in another. Young 
men lay abreast of young unmarried women, chatting jocu- 
larly, and acting indecently, and young children were 
witnesses of all that passed. The greater portion of the 
floor was taken up with boxes, on which such of the 
emigrants of both sexes as had not been able to obtain 
the ordinary sleeping accommodation were reclining as best 
they might." 

That was the first night of the voyage; the second is 
described by the commissioner as follows : — 

" My second night's experience in the hold I need say 
little about ; the horrors of the place were increased by the 
accumulation of filth, which had taken place by the ever- 
increasing indisposition of the passengers the longer we were 
at sea, , . . Through the long weary hours I sat there 
sleepless, I was only too glad when the hght of morning 
made a promenade possible on deck." 

Such are some of the miseries of the journey. It is small 
wonder then that under such circumstances, when the vessels 
reach London, these unfortunate people present a most 
squalid, dirty, and uninviting appearance. The journey is 
a wretched one ; and at the end of it things are no better; 



for when London is reached, these poor creatures are can 
adrift to fight for themselves, in a population already teeminfl 
with starving, dying thousands. I 

The steamers that bring these aliens to London always laiHH 
them at one of three places — Tilbury Docks, the Upper Poo^ 
or St. Katherine's Docks. Wapping is the worst of the threffl 
places of landing. Here the steamers lie out in ihe middim 
of the Thames ; the passengers are bundled into boats, thcj 
watermen in charge of which will endeavour before landing 
to get as much out of them as they possibly can. They are 
landed in different places, their luggage is thrown out of the 
boat, and they find themselves alone in a strange land] 
unable to make known where they wish to go. But thtyi 
are not left long in Iheir loneliness, A number of huraaaa 
sharks, generally foreign Jews also, surround them, anxiouffl 
to see in wliat way they can take advantage of thein 
ignorance and friendless ness. The worst foes that have toj 
be contended against are some of the East End boarding-i 
house keepers. These men will meet the new-comers, 
address them in " Yiddish," say that they are connected-i 
with some of the Jewish charities, and tell them that they] 
must allow their luggage to be collected. When this is doneyl 
they get together as many as possible before being stopp«M 
by the real agents of the Jewish Homes, and march them., 
off, not to where the unfortunates think they are going, but', 
to some of the boarding-houses in Spitalfields. Arrived'' 
there, the aliens undergo a process of sifting. Those who 
are absolutely destitute, and without money or baggage, from 
whom there is nothing to be got, are quickly dismissed, and 
sent in charge of a child to the Poor Jews' Temporary 
Shelter in Leman Street. But those who have money 
s advised to stay a day or two until they 
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" look aboat tbem." Then the fieccMg ammaaa. A 
charge is made of torn two i^<*f}mp to five lUfap s wcifc 
for a wretched sHalLe-dovii bed ; bu die liw^iji hv to paf 
the full week if be onl7 tUj% one ueJbC Food if ckaisEd 

in propoitioa The next moraing, as aooa at Ibe lodger 
has finished his breakfast, a man is depwed to go nh InB 
in search of emplojineot Tlus wan wiB trap tns viaia 
all round London, it need scarcdy be s; 
in the evening he will bring bim back to theb 
saying they must try agairi the next day, Ifce I 
morning the same routine b gone thnm^ aad w 
same result. For each day's service a charge of five li 
is made. These gross charges are made day after day and 
the unfortunate individual has nothing left bat his hgg^ge. 
The boarding-house keeper sympathizes with bis dope ; be 
tells him he is not an unkindly man, and wiU lend faiat * 
trifle on hts luggage. This little is soon iwaUowed Up in 
the cost of living, and when it is all gone the boardiiV^Kiase 
keeper informs him he is very liony, but be tnoM hwe Wf 
room for some one else. The man is tinned inio the «rcei; 
friendless, penniless, and homdess, and finds bimsclf ta 
very truth a " destitute alien." 

Thus such an one becomes in a few weeks preciiely in the 
same plight as those who arrive with literally ootfaing at alt 
Of those, said the Bishop of Bedford in his evidence befbrc 
the House of Lords' Committee, "They almost stand n ibc 
market after arrival with barely any clothes to ana them, 
and without a penny in their pockets." In this veriiabls 
slave-market they hang about in droves, wailing for lh« 
sweater to come and hire them, which he does sogutimef 
in person, sometimes by means of an agent, aod soniCtiinca 
by means of his wife. (What a terrible type of wonaobeod 
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must be a sweater's wife !) Of course these poor creatui 
are at the sweater's mercy. They are ignorant of the country, 
of its language, of its laws, and are compelled to take any 
ternis he may offer. 

To call the place where these transactions are carried on 
a " slave-market" is perhaps an abuse of terms, since, in a 
strictly literal ssnse, nobody buys and nobody sells ; but 
that it is a traffic in human beings cannot be denied. 
Almost any Sunday morning during the spring, summer, 
and autumn monlhs, at the corner of Goulston Street, 
Whitechapel, for instance, may be seen a varying number 
of men drawn up in a hne against the wall. In front of 
them stands a man who engages — I will not say sells — them 
to the sweater, who gets his victims to sign a paper, binding 
them to work for so many weeks and at so much money in 
the sweating dens. It is a pitiful sight. Most of these men 
are newly-arrived foreign paupers, chiefly Polish Jews. The 
b)at from Hamburg arrives every Saturday at the docks, 
and the agent who meets them conveys them to some 
Jewish shelter where they remain until Sunday morning, 
when he leads them to this place. Most of them as they 
stand there have the high boots and fur cap distinctive of 
the Russian peasant. Want and long service are plainly 
written on their emaciated forms, and along with these a 
certain patient and dogged intention of purpose. Often the 
sweater will give them at first only their food and lodgings, 
such as it is. The salary given them varies from two to 
three shillings per week ; their food is horrible, so is their 
lodging. They will work fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen 
hours a day, and they will sleep in the den in which the 
work is done. They suffer liunger, cold, heat, and vermin. 
They are without the help of relations, acquaintances, 
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or protection. They agree to pay back a certain ; 
they break their engagement ; and as this is impossible for 
them to do, they remain practically slaves, working for 
nothing, or next to nothing. 

Most of them have to learn a trade at first, during which 
period they earn nothing, and are glad to submit lo any 
terms the sweater may think fit to impose. The slang term 
for such persons is "greener," and in many respects the 
condition of a " greener " is worse than that of a slave. By 
and by when he has learnt his business, which in the cheap 
tailoring trade, for instance, would be the machine work, 
he receives a small wage, from six lo seven shillings a week, 
barely sufficient to maintain existence. As a rule the 
"greeners" are very quick to learn, and as they progress 
they earn a iittle more ; but their position is precarioLis, being 
liable to be discharged at a luonient's notice. The work is 
precarious too, and the wages are irregularly paid. Some- 
times there is nothing to do for weeks and weeks. Their 
food is of the scantiest, the refuse of fish and a little bread 
being the principal articles of diet. The length of hours 
for which they work — ^I speak now of the cheap tailoring 
trade^averages from fourteen to fifteen hours- a da' 
TOO hours a week. The Bishop of Bedford said :- 
have myself seen these poor creatures at work up till two 
in the morning, and I have found that they were again 
at work, the same people in the same room, at seven o'clock 
in the morning." Again he said : — " You can tell work is , 
being done on the Sabbath, by the blinds being drawn. There 
is no holiday at all." Moreover, the surroundings amid which 
they work are deplorable and filthy in the extreme. That, 
however, will be touched upon more fully in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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Again, in the cheap boot trade, the "greener " is at first 
put to work as a "sew-round hand." If he does well at 
this, in a short time he will proceed to " finishing," and he 
is advanced to other branches of the work as his proficiency 
may warrant. The master bootmaker, who in nine cases 
out of ten was once a "greener" himself, is called a "boot- 
slosher." The "greener" will generally lodge at the house 
of the " slosher " who employs him ; and as many as sixteen 
or seventeen of these " greeners " have been known to lodge 
in his house at the same time. The daily food, as a rule, 
consists of a piece of hard stale bread, dipped in salad oil. 
The bread is bought from a barrow in the street, and 
consists of the stale unsaleable loaves collected from 
various bakers' shops in the neighbourhood. The " greener " 
may supplement this possibly with a little weak coffee or 
cocoa ; or, if he wishes to indulge in an unusual extrava- 
gance, be will invest in a piece of dried cucumber, pickled 
in salt and water ; or perhaps two or three " greeners," by 
way of a treat, will go shares in a few Dutch herrings, also 
pickled in salt. The dried pickled cucumber is known 
as " Wally-Wally," and a herring is known as a " Deutcher." 
These articles are sold in large quantities in the East 
End. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these men remain 
always in this position, When they have learned to speak 
the language and to know their way about, they will make 
better terms for themselves. By degrees they gradually get 
on. After being in the " slosher's " shop for six or eight 
months, they leam sufficient to enable them to go into the 
boot manufactories kept by foreigners, and to apply for 
work to take out in large quantities. By a process of 
gradual development, the " greener " becomes a " slosher " 
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himself, and in the fulness of time he may be seen walking 
about the East End, accosting and offering employment to 
the first batch of recently-arrived immigrants he sees. More 
probably lie will meet them at the rail way- station and water- 
side; or if in a more extensive way of business, he will 
write to Hamburg to some of the agencies there, stating 
that be can find work for so many men. When he gets 
them into his clutches he treats them in precisely the same 
way as that in which he himself has been treated. Thus 
does this evil system go on and flourish. 

After a time the foreign Jew begins to accumulate money ; 
and though he still continues his frugal diet of "Wally- 
Wally " and " Deiitcher," he launches forth a litUe in other 
ways. The long Russian coat is discarded, and with it tlie 
Hessian boots and fur oip. He bedizens himself out with 
a quantity of cheap flashy jewellery, and possibly goes in 
for mild theatrical amusements. There is a small theatre 
in a certain small court in Whitechapel, where well-known 
English plays are acted in " Yiddish." Here may be seen 
the smart young foreign Jews and Jewesses, arrayed in all 
their glory, on every night of the week except Friday, when 
the Hebrew Sabbath, which nearly all Hebrews outwardly 
respect, commences. He may also perhaps join the 
" Chovevi Zion " — Hebrew for " lovers of Zion "~a society J 
which sprang into existence in the East End of London^ 
about twelve months ago ; or he may possibly — very prod 
bably — join one of the many little gambling -hells so greatlfl 
affected by the foreign Jew, Worst of all, he may ( 
into one of the secret socialistic or foreign revolutionar 
societies which abound in that part of the metropolisj 
That such societies exist cannot be doubted. They area 
formed of the class of men who marched to Hyde Park ih&j 
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other day, with a banner inscribed " Down with Ihe Czar.^ 
These societies have papers of their own circulated amon^'4 
themselves, written in " Yiddish," breathing the vilest of 
political sentiments — Nihilism of the most otJtrageous 
description. 

Thus whole districts in the East of London are as foreign 
as in Warsaw, or the Ghetto — when there was a Ghetto — in 
Rome. 

In considering the nature of Jewish immigration, allu- 
sion should also be made to a species of infamy which, I am 
credibly informed, has been carried on for some time past 
at the London Docks. Many of the immigrants are young 
women, Jewesses of considerable personal attractions. Men- 
sharks, and female harpies of all descriptions, are on the 
look-out for them as soon as they disembark. The young 
women are approached, and asked in "Yiddish " whether 
they are in want of work. The answer of course is in the 
affirmative, especially as many of these young Jewesses 
arrive in a friendless condition. "Then," comes the sug- 
gestion, " you had belter come and stay with me until you 
get it," or " I can put you in the way of obtaining it." Of 
course this dodge does not always succeed, for many young 
Jewesses are by no means so guileless as they appear to be. 
But in two cases out of three it does. The girl, friendless 
and unprotected, goes off with her interlocutor, and then 
the old shameful story is repeated. She stays in the house 
until the little she has is more than due for board ; her 
etForts to earn an honest living are in vain; and when she 
is destitute, she is told she must either leave the place, 
minus even her little baggage, or earn money at the expense 
of her virtue. Such a dilemma, in nine cases out of teHj 
presents only one means of escape; and the girl goes 
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to swell the number of the lost and degraded of our great 
cities. One of the worst features of this system is, that 
the decoy is largely carried ou by Englishmen and English- 
women, and by no means confined to foreigners alone. 
Happily, a Jewish Ladies' Rescue Society has been recently 
formed, and ils efforts have done something to mitigate the 
evil. An official from this society goes down to the docks 
for the purpose of warning female immigrants, and advising 
them where to find employment. But the difficulty still 
remains, and a very serious one it is. 

When we come to inquire into the causes which bring so 
many of these foreign Jews to our shores, we find that in 
addition to the two principal reasons — the persecutions in 
Russia, and the American Immigration Laws, which render 
their admission to that country impracticable — there are 
other agencies at work as well. The existence of these 
agencies is a disputed question ; but from inquiries which 
have been made, there is every reason to believe that many 
of the East End sweaters have agents abroad working on 
their behalf. The victims are caught by advertisements in 
the obscure Continental papers inserted by the "greener 
slave-agent," who sends batch after batch of poor Jews to 
this country, and they soon find their way into the sweaters' 
dens by means of the addresses given them. This method 
of advertisement is perhaps not so extensively carried on as 
formeriy, but it still exists. Again, there is also the 
suspicion, which deepens almost into a certainly, of the 
existence of what is known in America as " steamship- 
solicitation." It is highly probable that some of the steam- 
ship companies principally concerned in bringing these 
people to England, have agents on the Continent engaged 
in persuading poor Jews, and poor foreigners generally, to 
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come to this country with the delusive idea that they ti 
find plenty of employment, and plenty of pecuniary assist- 
ance here. The notices which the Government have 
recently caused to be posted up at some of the European 
ports, may do something to nullify this ; but the fact remains 
that there are several German steamship lines doing an 
enormous business in bringing these Jewish immigrants to 
our shores, and there are owners of British vessels also 
engaged in the same traffic. In America, where it had 
reached a very great extent, this " steam ship- solicitation " 
has been declared illegal. How far the steamship agencies 
act in collusion with the sweaters' agents in England, it is 
not possible to say — or, indeed, if they are in collusion at 
all. One can only notice tJiat all things work together in a 
very remarkable manner. A slight clue to the puzzle is 
afforded by the fact that in Leeds {according to the Report 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police) there exists a firm of 
money-lenders who advance money to Jewish applicants 
having friends in Russia and Poland, which is employed 
for the purpose of bringing them to this country. This will 
explain how some, at any rate, of these destitute immigrants 
manage to pay their passage-money to England. 

There is another cause also, which is more controversial, 
but which must be touched upon all the same, since it is a 
very potent one in attracting destitute Jews to England. I 
allude to the well-known munificence of the wealthy English 
Jews, who are ever ready to help their poorer brethren. 
The admirably organized system of benevolence which they 
have gradually built up by means of charitable organizations, 
shelters, and similar institutions, consritutes nothing less 
than an open advertisement to the poor Jews 
Europe to come to England and have their wants supplied. 
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I admit that these institutions are not intended lo have that 
effect, and that many leading English Jews endeavour to 
discourage this immigration ; but all the same they tend to 
have the result of drawing people here. 

In Leeds, for example, the Jewish Board of Guardians 
give the new arrivals a small grant until they have obtained 
work, and if they know no trade, and are willing to learn 
one, the Jewish Board will make them an allowance until 
they are able to earn something for themselves. In 
London, as I have before slated, the number of cases 
relieved by the Jewish Board of Guardians in 1890, ex- 
dusive of Loan and Industrial Departments, was 3351, 
representing with dependent families 12,047 individuals, 
and this at a cost of ^31,648. Of course, this refers to the 
resident Jewish population as well, the operations of the 
Russian and Board Conjoint Committee not being included 
in this statement. In fairness it should be stated that the 
Jewish Board of Guardians also assist many to emigrate, 
and generally endeavour to reduce ihe mischievous effects 
of charitable agencies to a minimum. But there are other 
institutions whose philanthropic activity assumes a more 
questionable shape. Such, for instance, is the " Poor Jews' 
Temporary Shelter," which it can hardly be doubted attracts 
many destitute Jews to ihis country, since in 1888 it 
provided board and lodging for a period of from one to 
fomteen days to 1322 homeless immigrants. 

A similar charge has been brought against the " London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews." I 
have gone very carefully into this charge, and find that 
it is a groundless one. Not only is the Society opposed to 
the wholesale influx of foreign Jews, but the number of 
Jews converted through its influence is incredibly small. 
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For instance, we learn from the last Annual Report that only J 
145 "young Hebrew Christians" were presented to the! 
Bishop for Confirmation by the Chaplain during the tet 
years of his chaplaincy, or an average of about five a year.l 
The annual income of the Society is ^3S,ooo ! 

I write of what I know. There are agitators ii 
End of London who could arouse a JudenJutze to-morrow i 
merely holding up a tinger. It is only the moderating i 
flaence of others which restrains them. But this influenct 
already strained to its utmost, will not avail for ever. If thej 
ceaseless immigration of Russian and Polish outcasts is not I 
brought to an end, there will be an anti-Jewish movement 
in Whitechapel, in Leeds, and the other centres of popula- 
tion affected by this evil. The irritation will develop. This 
would be a great social calamity, and one above all others 
to be avoided. 

These are the principal considerations which occur to one 
in writing on the subject of Jewish immigration. Again let 
me repeat, in endeavouring to sift this apparently endless 
influK, there need be no anti-Semitic feeling in the matter. 
There is a German proverb, " Every nation has the Jew it 
deserves." We have these our native-born Enghsh Jews, 
of whom we are all proud Sober, thrifty, industrious, law- 
abiding and patriotic, they are a valuable and an integral 
portion of our community. But with these destitute 
foreigners it is widely different. They bring bound up with 
them all the vices and habits generated by centuries of 
oppression and degradation. Something must be done to 
divert this stream before it swells into an overwhelming 
flood. How long is this invasion to go on? Until Russia 

s erapded half— the worst half — of her Jewish population 

, our shores? The question is one for English Jews 
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themselves. If an anti-Semitic feeling breaks out in tliis 
country, it will be because of this Russian influx, which 
apparently is being allowed to go on unchecked. What are 
the wealthy and powerful English Jews doing to check it, 
to focus public opinion upon it, to urge the intervention 
of Parliament ? Apparently nothing. Surely it is not too 
much to expect that a movement for judiciously restricting 
and diverting this alien influx, should have the support of 
the wealthy English Jews; and this not only because of 
their poor co-religionists who come here to find only fresh 
misery awaiting them, but also in gratitude to the country 
under whose enlightened rule they have amassed their 
wealth, and attained their present influence. There is 
another reason also for urgency. No one who has had any 
practical experience in this matter can be blind to the 
growing dislike and antagonism with which these destitute 
immigrants are viewed by the native working population 
with whom they come in contact This feeling is gathering 
in intensity day by day. 

An outbreak of this nature would be a disgrace and a 
reproach to our vaunted civilisation, and it would be almost 
certain to be followed by that most dangerous phase of 
popular excitement— panic legislation. Surely it would be 
wiser statesmanship to do something now, while the matter 
can be considered reasonably and dispassionately, than to 
wail until the smouldering embers of discontent burst into a 
blaze, the flames of which it may be difficult to check. 
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r Presiding at the annual meeting of the " Society of 

Friends of Foreigners in Distress," which was held in April 
last ( 1 891), Count Deym, the Austro-Hunganan Ambassador, 
staled that "the charity was founded as far back as 1S06, 
and that the necessity for it had now increased a hundred- 
fold. During the past year the Society paid ^2151 to 285 
poor foreigners, in regular instalments of from two and 
sixpence per week to five shillings per month, and ^1357 
in casual relief to 4264 persons of almost all nationalities." 
This is only one of the many similar societies existing in 
London for the aid and relief of poor and destitute foreign- 
ers—other than those which are exclusively Jewish, Such 
Societies are the Soci^te Fran^aise de Bienfaisance k 
Londres, Society Beige de Bienfaisance k Londres, the 
German Society of Benevolence, which relieves Germans, 
Austrians, and even Russians ; and t!ie Italian Benevolent 
Society. It is unnecessary to enter into detailed statistics 
as to the amount of money expended yearly by the different 
Societies, or the number of members relieved ; but some idea 
of the extent of their operation may be gathered by the 
fact that over j£i 100 was expended last year by the Italian 
Benevolent Society alone. 
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Of late years the immigration of Italians has increased 
to an alarming extent. London and our large provincial 
cities are crowded with a class of Italians who are for the 
most part non-producers. Tlie Italians were amongst the 
earliest immigrants here, and in many respects they are the 
most undesirable. In this condemnation, I do not of course 
include those Italians who upon arriving in England take 
up some definite trade or employment, and who are skilled 
labourers, and industrious, law-abiding citizens. Unfortu- 
nately the great bulk of Italian immigrants differ widely 
from such as these ; they are, for the most part, the idle, 
the vicious, and the destitute, who come here simply to 
pursue that nefarious course of vagrancy and begging which 
is now so rigidly forbidden in their native land. They bring 
with them slothful and degraded habits, and where they con- 
gregate to any extent, their influence upon our own people 
cannot fail to be otherwise than injurious. 

Many of them arrive here absolutely destitute, and go at 
once to the Italian Consulate and beg for alms, or ask how 
to be put in the way of beting. The Consulate does 
everything in its power to discourage these people from 
coming to, England, but they come all the same. Some oi 
them are trained professional beggars, versed in every trick 
and dodge of the trade of mendicancy. Others are socialists 
and revolutionists of the worst type, who endeavour to use 
the liberty enjoyed by ihem here, in forming secret revo- 
lutionary societies, and in preaching the most dangerous 
doctrines. They work so secreily that few have any 
knowledge of their real influence and numbers. I 
informed by an Italian gentleman, whose name I am not at 
liberty to give, but who has exceptional opportunities of 
proving the truth of his statements, that the increase of 
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foreign and secret revolutionary societies in tlie Metropolis 
has recently been very great. The same authority writes 
to me in a recent letter : — " There is a large influx of destitute 
Italians going on : there is no work for them to do here, 
and they mil not return home. ... I believe there is a 
real danger in allowing ahens of all nationalities to arrive so 
freely in such conditions, while not socialism but anarchy 
is now preached in the open streets of the quarters espe- 
cially resorted to by them. The result will be some serious 
trouble very soon, especially in winter," i These are not the 
careless words of a superficial observer, but the deliberately 
expressed opinion of one who holds an official position, and 
has intimate knowledge of the facts. With the object lesson 
which the recent Italian riots in the United States has 
presented to us, there can be little doubt that in the rapid 
increase of these revolutionary societies of indigent foreigners 
lurk the elements of a very grave political and social 
danger. 

Thus we seem to have drifted into a position somewhat 
analogous to that of Rome in the closing days of her 
Empire. Juvenal in the second of his Satires complained 
that Rome had become a sink for the vices and iniquity of 
the known world. Johnson imitated this Satire in the 
following vigorous lines ;— 

"London, the needy villEin's general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome ; 
Condemned by forlune and resistless fale, 
Slicks in the dr^s of each comipled slate." 

Juvenal was not alone in his complaint. Horace had 

said somewhat the same thing before. The Satirists had 

irtainly ample opportunities of observing the facts. When 

' 26ih October, 1891. 
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Rome was newly founded it was desirable and even neces- 
sary to encourage immigration, because citizens and soldiers 
were sorely needed to defend the infant State. But when 
Rome had advanced to the height of her Imperial power, 
the immense influx of foreigners attracted to the Eternal 
City by her wealth and by her luxury, was most calamitous. 
The native population of Rome were reduced to permanent 
pauperism, or were driven away to the colonies. The 
yeomanry of Italy disappeared ; they took service in the 
Legions, and were sent away to distant settlements, their 
place in Rome being taken by large bodies of imported 
slaves, who brought with them all the habits and vices 
generated by long centuries of oppression and wrong, 
" The salvation of a country lies in its middle class." Such 
was the wise dictum of Aristotle ; but in the latter days of 
the Roman Empire the middle class was wanting. How 
fatal was this, is clearly seen by the different powers of j 
resistance that Rome exhibited at different periods of her i 
history. Under the Republic, when the middle class was 
dominant, though Italy was several times invaded, the 
native population always proved too strong for the invaders. 
When under the latter days of the Empire the middle class 
was wanting, and there was nothing but fabulous wealth 
and prodigal luxury on the one hand, and abject poverty 
and consequent misery on the other, the heart of the State 
became corrupt ; and as soon as the Barbarians had broken 
through the cordon of Legions at the frontier, the mighty 
Roman Empire sank to rise no more. 

Historical parallels are often misleading, and this analogy, 
like other analogies, may of course be carried too far ; but 
it is in some respects a close one. When Rome in the 
height of her Imperial splendour welcomed all nationalities 
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who ministered to her profligacy and luxury, it was a sign of I 
the canker which in time ate away the heart of the EmpiraJ 
So too, England in the Victorian era — -an era of prosperity^ 
unequalled even by Imperial Rome — throws open wide hef I 
arms to receive the destitute, the criminal, and the worthless'^ 
of other lands, heedless of the injury which the influx c 
such a class must work u[xm her own community, anda 
forgetful that the first duty of the State is towards its own 
people. 

The saddest aspect of this question of Italian immigra- 
tion is thetraffic in Italian children, which has been for so 
long carried on in this country under the auspices of the 
padroni, and which continues to flourish despite all the 
efforts which have been made to check it, " Child-slavery 
in England " it has been called ; and certainly the condition 
of these poor children is in many respects little better than 
that of slaves. I have spoken and written so much about 
this matter,' that there is little now left to be said ; still, in 
spite of laying myself open to the charge of repeating an 
oft-told tale, 1 must needs allude to it once more, since ^ 
no treatise upon Italian immigration would be 
complete. 

The traffic is carried on in this wise : — The children a 
brought over from Italy by men who obtain them from theiufl 
parents upon payment of a very small sum ; for a few 
ducats annually (a ducat equals 3J. (td.), and upon undel-J 
taking to clothe and feed them. The parents who thuu 
dispose of their children are for the most part poor peasant^ 
living in Calabria, and the south of Italy. Sometimes thefl 
parents will bring the children to England themselves, and'l 
sometimes they are confided to relations ; but often it is km 
Letter to Th« Timts, August ajrd, 1890, and elsewher 
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traffic, and they sell their children into what is a veritable 
slavery without troubling about their future, and glad to he 
relieved of the responsibility and expense of their mainten- 
ance and education. The fadrom— that is the masters — 
having thus gained possession of the children, they bring 
them to England. Some travel by railway, but many of 
them actually journey on foot, walking from town to town, 
village to village, all the way up to Dieppe or Calais, and 
from thence crossing over to our shores. 

The children are imported here simply for the purpose of 
following one or the other of the vagrant professions in the 
streets of London and throughout the country. They are 
sent out early in the morning with an accordion, concertina, 
or other instrument, and told to sing or play before houses, 
and then to wait for money. As a rule they do not openly 
beg for alms, as this would bring them within the reach of 
law ; hut they just stand and wait, and benevolent persons, 
attracted by their picturesque appearance, are moved to 
compassion, and give them money, ignorant or forgetful of 
the fact that this money benefits them personally not at all, 
but the padrone whose property they are. 

The fadroni 3I& often very severe, and treat the children 
just like slaves. If they do not bring home a sufficient sum 
they are cruelly beaten and ill-treated, kept without food or 
nourishment, and sent hungry to bed. Very often these 
poor children do not get home from their weary rounds 
until past midnight, and they are often found utterly worn 
out, and fast asleep under an archway or upon a doorstep. 
They are wretchedly lodged, huddled together, four or five 
sleeping in a bed when they have one to sleep in at all ; 
and being private houses, their lodgings are not in any way 
open to inspection or improvement. 
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The traffic is most lucrative, and the gains the padrof 
make out of these children are very large — so much 
indeed, that after a few years they are able to retire to Italy 
and to live as country gentlemen afterwards. Sometimes a 
child will bring home as much as ioj. or more a day ; and 
as often one padrone has as many as fifty children under his 
care, spread about in companies in London and in the 
country under the supervision of his confederates, it will be 
seen that the total amount of a number of small sums 
accumulating daily must be very large. Of course some- 
times the children bring home very little, and sometimes 
nothing at all ; but the i>enalty in this case is to be beaten 
and kept without food, so fear stimulates their efforts, and 
they do not often return quite empty-handed. 

The effects of this evil system upon its victims is neces- 
sarily very bad. They do not go to school, they become 
very idle, and begin early to drink, smoke, and take all 
kinds of \-ices. They grow up immoral, illiterate, vicious, 
and low ; a degraded class, exercising a most undesirable 
influence among the surrounding population. The girls 
especially all go to the bad, because they are sent into low 
drin king-shops, public-houses, and similar places. When 
they grow up, they all become beggars and vagrants by 
profession, and always remain so, for they have learned no 
other trade, and many can neither read nor write. Some 
remain in England, but many go over to Italy, and bring 
over children themselves. Sometimes, when they are seven- 
teen or eighteen years old, they run away from 'Ca.^ padrone 
and set up on their own account 

Many efTorts have been made to put a stop to this 
disgraceful traffic ; but hitherto everjlhing seems to have 
fallen short of the mark. The Italian Benevolent Society 
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has been untiring in its efforts to stop the trade. So long 
ago as 1876 the Society went on a deputation to the IjDndon 
School Board, with the result that it was decided to 
compel these children to go to school in the same way as 
if they had been English children. But the padrone was 
equal to the occasion. He removed his troupe from Saffron 
Hill, to the outlying districts of Deptford, Greenwich, and 
Hammersmith. There the School Board takes no action, 

\ and there the children dwell in large numbers, free to ply 

their trade, and secure from compulsory education. The 
Children's Protection Act was also another step in the right 
direction, and it has certainly ameliorated the state of 
affairs ; but for various reasons, chieily because the limit 
of age is rather loo low, it does not seem to go to the root 
of the evil. 

Several suggestions to remedy this state of affairs have 
been made, all worthy of consideration. One is that there 
should be a tightening of the compulsory action of the 
School Boards all over the country. It is illogical that 
these children should be compelled to go to school in 
London, and in the country allowed to roam where they 
please. Doubtless this would have a very good effect, and 
the gains of the padroni would be sensibly diminished. 
Another suggestion is, to increase the limit of age laid down 
in the Children's Protection Act to eighteen years of age 
in the case of persons of both sexes, thus bringing the Act 
into accord with a drastic law which was passed in Italy . 
in 1873,^ and which has been found very effectual thera 
This course, however, is obviously open to objection, since 

I it might press hardly upon individual cases. The most 

effectual remedy would be to adopt the plan followed in 

\ ' Vide Appoiidix C, 



America, namely, to stop these children at the port of 
arrival, and the padroni, and send them all back at once 
to their own country. In all European countries they are 
expelled, or refused admission. Such a course, however, 
would require a special law, and that necessarily will be 
some time in coming. The question is :— what is to be done 
in the meantime ? That the evil still continues to flourish 
there can be no manner of doubt. The padroni do not 
confine their attentions only to children, but frequently 
bring over whole families as well. A case came to light in 
Birmingham this year,* of ^padrone named Delicato, who 
had brought over an Italian family— a father, a mother, and 
two daughters. At the end of two years the record of 
that unfortunate family was as follows : — The father was paid 
£,2 for two years' work and discharged ; the mother had 
previously been sent back to Italy, because from ill-health 
she had become practically useless to her master. One of 
the daughters Delicato had seduced, and she is srill living 
with him; the other daughter ran away and married, and 
her husband brought an action to recover her earnings. 
When the case came before the Court, the whole transaction 
was exposed. Inquiries were also instituted as to the 
antecedents of Delicato, and it was found that he had been 
carrying on this nefarious trade for years, and had three 
separate establishments in different parts of the country. 
It was found that this man had seduced no less than three 
young girls who had been committed to his care, and then 
abandoned them. This is no uncommon occurrence, for 
the padroni are men utterly without principle, and thoroughly 
bad in every way. 
The parents are almost as bad as the j 
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following instance will show ; — An Italian named Mancini 
was recently ' charged before the Bow Street Police Court 
for causing a child to solicit alms. It was a case of heartless 
cruelty. The little girl, his daughter, was engaged in dragging 
a heavy barrel-organ about the streets. At intervals she 
stopped and turned the handle, her father meanwhile stand- 
ing a little way off to see what coppers she obtained. It 
was raining at the time the man was taken in charge, and 
the child's boots were saturated with water, and her clothes 
literally drenched. She was only nine years of age. 
Another instance of the rapacity of the padroni is illustrated 
by the following case, of even more recent date.^ A young 
ice-cream vendor named Romano brought an action agaiost 
his master, Auguste Pampa, at the Brompton County Court, 
for the recovery of four months' wages. It appeared that 
Romano had arrived in this country in a state of absolute 
destitution, Pampa, a compatriot, agreed to give him work, 
and an agreement was drawn up between them. It set 
forth that Pampa engaged Romano for one year to sell 
ice-cream in the streets of London ; that he should be paid 
£,1 2S. a month, and that Pampa should board and lodge „ 
him, and provide him with clothes. The plaintiff said th^ 
the defendant used to send him out in rags in all sorts of 
weather, and that he literally had no clothes to cover him. 
The judge gave a verdict for the plaintiff. The case throws 
a strong light upon the fate of Italian immigrants in London, 
and upon the class of Italians who come here. 

The best way to put down this infamous traffic, in default 
of restrictive legislation, is undoubtedly to lose no oppor- 
tunities of bringing the painful facts before the public. If 
once the charitable public could be made to understand 
' 24th August, iSgi. 2nd October, 1S91. 
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that the money they give to those htlle ones benefits them 
personally not at all, but goes to swell the gains of the 
rapacious padroni, who laughs and grows rich upon the 
sufferings of his victims, the supplies would be cut off at 
their source, and the dream of the padrone to return to 
sunny Italy and live there as a country gentleman, vanish 
for ever. 

Few have any conception of the extent or nature of 
Italian immigration. Signor Righetti, the Secretary of the 
Italian Benevolent Society, estimates the number of Italians 
in London alone at upwards of gooo. In this estimate 
his opinion is corroborated by Signor Roncoroni, Secretary 
of the Sod.'efd da' Cuocki e Camerieri, who states that out 
of this gooo, zooo are employed as Italian cooks and 
waiters in London. These of course can in no sense be 
objected to, because they are skilled labourers. Of the 
remaining 7000, the vast majority are either organ-grinders 
or ice-cream vendors. The head-quarters of the organ- 
grinders is — or was — at Eyre Street Hill, a steep and 
narrow thoroughfare forming ■ a connecting link between 
Leather Lane and Coppice Row in Clerkenwell. There are 
a few minor settlements in Kensington, another in Notting 
Hill, a third in Somers Town ; but the principal foreign 
colony is situated at Eyre Street Hill. Eyre Street Hill 
has tortuous ins and outs, and numerous blind alleys, in 
each and all of which Italians swarm. 

The Italian ice-cream barrow has become as familiar 
a picture in London street-trading as the aiiple-stall, baked 
chestnuts, or baked potato stove. The profits derived from 
the sale of this unwholesome compound are said to be very 
satisfactory ; and certainly the quantity manufactured must 
be enormous. There is a depot for ice on Eyre Street Hill. 
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All day long, during the summer months, may be seen there 
waggon-loads of ice-cubes, which are afterwards broken up 
for the purpose required. Also the vendor of lemons 
does a brisk business in the same locality, and likewise the 
milkman — or rather, I should say, the man who sells what 
passes for milk. The ingredients of the ice-cream may 
possibly be found harmless enough ; but the way in which 
the compound is prepared is in the last degree objectionable. 
The manufacture is often carried on in the living-room of 
the family, the condition of which is filthy and disgusting 
in the extreme. Near Leather Lane there is one short 
street of high black houses, the windows of which are 
patched and plugged with paper and rags. The passages 
and stairs are dilapidated and filthy, and the sanitary con- 
ditions simply abominable. In almost every room of each 
of these houses, resides at least one ice-cream maker, and 
vendor. Such a room will serve as a living and sleeping 
room for a whole family — the man, his wife, and a numerous 
progeny. 

The inhabitants of this foreign colony work all the week 
with their ice-barrows or their barrel-organs, but Saturday 
evening is, with them, a time of relaxation and pastime. 
With the natives of the sunny South, not to enjoy is not to 
live ; and though I do not include in the numbers of those 
who amuse themselves, the miserable little victims of the 
padroni^ the comparatively well-to-do Italians always go in 
for amusing themselves as soon as they can afford it. 
Dancing is the chief pastime of these people. On Saturday 
nights they regularly assemble together for this purpose, the 
women arrayed in the picturesque attire of their native 
countr)^ and the men in their holiday garments likewise. 
As I have never been to one, 1 cannot say how these 
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gatherings are conducted. They are not carried on in 
licensed premises, but in the cellars and kitchens of private 
houses, where admission to strangers is denied. Probably 
they are harmless enough. One thing is tolerably certain, 
refreshments are not supplied on the premises. There are 
plenty of public-houses hard by ; and an observant person 
standing in the bar of one of them while the dancing is 
going on in an adjoining house, will note from time to time 
a sudden inrush of several couples still flushed and panting 
from the Terpsichorean exercise in which they have been 
indulging; who after a hearty draught of something in a 
pewter pot will rush off, and dance a\¥ay again. On Saturday 
night the tap-rooms of the taverns in the vicinity of Saffron 
Hill are well filled ; and brisk business is done in drink- 
ables. The company, however, is not exclusively Italian ; 
there being a goodly number of Irish besides. 

The Italians are credited as.a race with having a sensitive 

eat for music One can only say that those of their 

J h m here and inflict upon us the 

t, m 1 d f h r barrelnargans and accordions 

dly b 1 1 p f their country. When once 

k d h H f C n ions if he could do anything to 

p d 1 sa M Goschen replied that it was a 

d tfi 1 h as many derived great pleasure 

f h f h b 1 organ. Such an answer leads 

pp 1 I G chen has not such a keen ear 

m h h^is an J to finance, and also that he is 
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part f the evil. When we come to 

f f he seemlingly careless existence 

ans, and see the cruelty, hard- 
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ships, and injustice which is undoubtedly bound up with the 
system, we shall recognize that it is high time that some- 
thing was done to put down what is not only an intolerable 
nuisance, but also an evil trade. 

For a nation which was foremost in abolishing the slave- 
trade, to tamely tolerate in its midst an inhuman traffic like 
this, is something worse than an anachronism— it is a dis- 
grace, and a reproach upon our vaunted civilization. 




The economic aspect of this many-sided questio 
doubtedly one of the gravest and most worthy of consider- 
ation. The unlimited influx of cheap, destitute, foreign 
labour, cannot but exercise a prejudicial effect upon the 
wages of the native working- classes. It forces the decent 
British workman to compete on unequal terms with those 
who are willing to work for any wage — however meagre — for 
any number of hours, and amid surroundings filthy and 
disgusting in the extreme. I do not of course say that it 
has this effect upon wages in all industties, but only in those 
trades which the evil has yet reached. These are not great 
trades, perhaps, in the sense of the textile or metal in- 
dustries, but they are considerable industries all the same, 
and they give employment to hundreds of thousands of men 
and women. 

In the trades and districts chiefly affected, this is the 
agency which reduces the price of labour to a level below 
that upon which Englishmen and Englishwomen can with 
decency and self-respect exist, and which renders effectual 
combination impossible. Every one with any practical 
knowledge of business, will admit that it is the lowest price 
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wliich rules the market. If then we have a body 
combining together for the purpose of getting what they 
consider to be a fair wage, how can they maintain that 
coinbination, if, when a strike occurs, or any lillte dispute 
arises between employer and employed, by which the 
employed hope to get a little better terras for themselves, the 
destitute foreigner steps in ready to undersell ihem, and to 
work for little or next to nothing at all ? Nor, as things 
stand, can the employers be greatly blamed either. In 
these trades few of them ate great capitalists, the battle of 
life is pretty hard on them too, and in struggling to better 
themselves, they naturally seize every legal means that , 
offers. 

One of the worst features of this system is the " multipli- 
cation of small masters." The subject is a tempting one, 
but space forbids me to dwell on it, I would only say that 
the competition among these small employers is ahnost as 
fierce as the competition among the employed. Much 
indignation has been directed against the "sweater," the 
bloated human spider, who, according to A/ion Locke, sucks 
the life-blood of his victims, or who more recently has been 
presented to us in the pages of Punch as a gorgeously- 
apparelled, champagne-drinking, cigar-smoking Hebrew, 
who, as he rakes in his gold, laughs and grows fat upon I 
the sufferings of the wretched creatures sacrificed to bii j 
greed. 

Such monsters do exist. Of that there can be no doubt 
They are by no means exclusively Hebrews, neither are 
Ihey confined to the tailoring trade alone ; nor is it neces- 
sary to go as far as Whitechapel in search of them. But a 
dispassionate study of the facts will show that the great bulk 
of the " sweaters " are very poor ; and that with their profits J 
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driven down by competition, they can hardly make a living. 
In fact, both employers and employed are alike the victims 
of this fierce competitive struggle, and of the craze for 
cheapness at any cost. The result is that the market is 
flooded with a quantity of cheap and inferior articles which 
injure the trade, and destroy the demand for good English 

At present, the two trades most affected are the cheap 
tailoring and boot-making. ,In the former, as a direct 
consequence, all the horrors of "sweating" reign supreme. 
In the latter, the cheaper kind of work is now taken by 
foreigners entirely ; hundreds of Englishmen who were 
formerly employed in it at a fair wage are driven out of 
employment, and now seek in vain for work, " Oh," but I 
hear some say, "they can turn their hands to something 
else." But it is not so easy for a man who has been 
apprenticed and brought up to a certain trade, to turn 
his hand to " something else." His craft is his bread, his 
trade is his capital ; it is dear to him, for upon it he lias 
lavished all his skill, all his energies. It is hard that he 
should be robbed of it by the foreigner. These two trades 
are not the only ones affected. In the cabinet-making, 
chair-turning, cigai-makmg, cheap fur trade, and other 
industries, the same evil is beginning to work, and always 
with similar baleful results. Labour is displaced ; English- 
men are robbed of their work ; and if they do not become 
paupers or something worse, they are driven from their 
homes to seek their fortunes anew in some distant land. 

The evil effect of this unchecked immigration upon the 
price of labour is very marked. I have collected together a 
few articles made by " sweated " work-people in the East 
End, and have traced out the cost of labour in each 
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instance. These samples include a wooden ** Windsor " 
chair, solidly put together, and neatly turned ; it was sold 
for IS. gd,, and the price paid for making it was 2^^. A 
fur collarette of hareskin, dyed gray and lined — really a very 
decent-looking article — was sold for i^. 6d. ; labour re- 
ceived, i|//. A pair of button boots, leather-lined through- 
out, were bought for ^s. 11^//.; labour received 2 J//, for the 
"lasting'* {t\e. sewing, heeling, and putting together); this 
2^d. did not include nails, wax, thread, all necessary to the 
work, which had to be found by the workman. Three pairs 
of boots can be "lasted" in an hour. There is also the 
*' finishing," which costs 2^., and five pairs can be ** finished " 
in an hour. But the most striking instance of all is that of 
a knickerbocker suit, well-made, and properly adorned with 
braid, made by a " sweated " workwoman in the East End. 
It was bought at a shop for 2s. iid., and the woman re- 
ceived for making it 5 J^. ; which wretched pittance did not 
include needles, thread, and material used in the binding, 
all of which had to be found by the person "sweated." 
Now, I put it fairly and dispassionately to any unprejudiced 
person, if honest labour has no better reward to offer than 
this, what wonder if thousands of our people, in despair 
of earning a decent livelihood, are driven into vice and 
degradation — the men to drink, the women to prostitution ? 
Much has been said and written about the exact number 
of these alien immigrants, which, as has already been 
pointed out, in the present dearth of trustworthy statistics, 
cannot be accurately ascertained. It is not merely a 
question of numbers. I submit that it matters comparatively 
little to the main argument whether the arrivals in one 
particular year were a few thousands more or a few thousands 
less, or the precise numbers of " those who return again to 
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the Continent," when there are already so many of these in- 
digent foreigners in our midst. Even supposing for the sake 
of argument — I do not for one moment admit it — that the 
numbers arriving are comparatively small, they would still 
have a very bad effect upon the price of wages, in the 
trades and industries upon which ihey entered. The inflow 
of a comparatively small number into a neighbourhood 
where much of the work is low-skilled and irregular, will 
ofien produce an effect wliicli seems quite out of proportion 
to the actual number of the invaders. From the native 
labourer's point of view, the mere fact of the presence of 
these low-living foreigners, ready as they are at any moment 
to step in and undersell his labour, constitutes a standing 
menace to his interests. In all the trades in which they are 
employed, the rate of wages is being perpetually beaten 
down. 

Thus it foUoM s that any argument drawn from the number 
of these destitute aliens, as compared with the total popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, is obviously wide of the mark. 
We must consider their distribution in particular localities 
and particular trades j more than that, in order to arrive at 
any valuable result, we must examine also into the local and 
trade distribution of foreign labour conjointly. 

In this connection the evidence comes almost entirely 
from the East End of London. As we have seen, the two 
trades principally affected are the cheap tailoring and boot- 
making. Let us consider the latter first. 

Mr. Freak, Secretary of the Shoe-makers' Society, stated 
before the Immigration Committee, that over 10,000 
foreigners were engaged in the boot-making trade in the 
East End of London. He said :—" Until within ten or 
fifteen years ago, the Jew foreigners did not affect our trade 
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much ; but by degrees tliey have taken the work that men 
generally learned their trade on, such as the commoner 
class of wcik. They simply have taken it to themselves , 
entirely, and the effect has been that hundreds of our men 
have to walk about, particularly in winter-time, who used to 
be employed on that class of work. These Jew foreigners 
work in our trade at this common work sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day, and the consequence is, they make a lot of 
cheap nasty stuff that destroys the market, and injures 
us. And if we have a strike on, or any little dispute 
occurs in our trade, when we might otherwise get a little 
belter terms for ourselves, they go and take the work at 
any price, and so defeat our ends in getting or attempting 
to get our proper wages," Mr. Freak reckons that about 
25 per cent, of the persons engaged in the whole of the 
boot and shoe trade in the city of London are foreigners; 
but that the commoner kind of work is monopolized by 
foreigners entirely. He further said that the introduction 
of this pauper labour has seriously affected the rate of wages 
received by the English operatives, not of course so much 
in the best shops, but very greatly in the commoner class of 
work. It had also the effect of reducing the employment of 
a large number of Englishmen, and of driving hundreds out 
of work altogether. He went on to say ; — " I know that at 
the time when I first came to London, any one could get ■ 
work at the middle or common class of goods; and now 
they are sent out to the homes or given to the sweaters, 
who take them on the system that they are working them- 
selves in the way I have mentioned ; and the price is 
reduced so low that to work single-handed a man could not 
get his living. He has to sweat his children or his wife ; 
and if a man and his wife and children do not want anything 
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more than just bread and cheese and sleep, then they might 
get a living out of it ; because some of these Jews who 
come over will not come out of the house for a whole week. 
They will sleep in the same place where they work day after 
day. They simply get food and the barest raiment to 
cover them, and that is all they can get for their work. I 
do not think that these foreign Jews have created any new 
industry ; but they have made the industry in common work 
more beastly, and I do think that they are doing an injury 
in our foreign markets by the stuff that they make, because 
a great quantity of it is made of cardboard and composition. 
The leather that is put into the sole is simply a bit of veneer. 
It is simply a thin sole covered over a composition — clump 
as we call it. It is composed of shreds of leather, ground 
up, and stuck together." 

Now let us consider the cheap tailoring trade in the East 
End. It appears, upon the evidence of Dr. Ogle, whose 
work it is to prepare the statistical part of the Census, and 
whose opinion upon all such matters stands deservedly 
high, that of the persons engaged in the tailoring trade, in 
the parish of St George's-in-the-East, over 80 per cert, 
are foreigners. Mr. Zeitlin, Secretary of the Jews' branch of 
the Tailors' Association, himself a Russian Jew, stated before 
the same Committee that there were altogether employed in 
the East End of London about 25,000 tailors, of whom 
ro,ooo are men and 15,000 women. Out of the ro,ooo 
men, " mostly foreigners and not born here," three-parts ate 
Jewish, and one part not Jewish ; and of the women three- 
parts are English, and one part Jewesses. 

Mr. John Burnett, Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, who was specially deputed in August rSS; to make 
inquiries into the Sweating system in the East End of 
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London, reported that matters were much worse there of 
late years, because of the '* enormous influx of pauper 
foreigners." He made a rough calculation that of some 
20,000 tailors in the East End of London, 15,000 were 
foreigners — that is, persons not born in England ; and of the 
remaining 5000, nearly all were Jews born in England, who 
might almost be described as foreigners also, since in their 
habits and their customs they have nothing in common with 
the native community. He stated that there were not more 
than 250 Englishmen employed in the cheap tailoring trade 
in the whole East End of London. They have all been 
driven out by Jews. There is, however, still a considerable 
employment of Englishwomen. Mr. Burnett also drafted a 
memorandum on the immigration of foreigners, and in it he 
stated that in respect of the trades and districts chiefly 
affected by it, the evil had assumed serious aspects. He 
considered that London, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow — to some extent Edinburgh, 
and also some other Scotch towns — were affected by the 
evil. There is of course the general lack of actual statistics 
as to the precise amount of the foreign population in these 
towns ; but the Glasgow Trades' Council, for instance, 
though it has no specific information to hand on the 
subject, states generally that the tailoring in that city 
is overrun by Polish Jews. Mr. Burnett contemplates the 
time when the ready-made clothing trade will be entirely in 
foreign hands. 

The presence of foreign immigration is felt also, though 
to a lesser extent, in cabinet-making and other trades. In the 
cabinet-making trade, Mr. Burnett estimates that of 23,000 
persons engaged in it in London, 4000 are foreigners, 
chiefly Germans, and many of them German, Russian, and 
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Polish Jews. He draws a distinction between the Germans 
pure and simple, and the German, Russian, and Polish Jews, 
for this reason. The Germans are found in the superior 
workshops of the West End, and they are found receiving 
the same rate of wages as their EngUsh shop-mates ; but in 
the cases of the Russian and Pohsh Jews at the East End, 
they are receiving a much lower rate when they are employed, 
and they are employed on inferior work under entirely 
different conditions. 

The foregoing considerations make it clear that the effect 
of foreign immigration upon the condition of our own work- 
men is not to he measured by the small percentage foreigners 
bear to the general population of the United Kingdom ; but 
by their distribution in the particular trades of particular 
localities. 

It is impossible to deny the displacing power of so large 
an addition to labour, in trades already overcrowded. The 
fact that under such chcumstances the new-comers find 
employment, infers of necessity the displacement of labour 
previously employed. It implies also the denial of employ- 
ment to natives anxious to obtain it. Nor is this large 
intrusion of a foreign element confined in its effects to the 
displacement of native labour alone. It brings down to its 
own level labour that is not displaced. In all trades that 
do not require long apprenticeship and technical skill, the 
supply of labour is greatly in excess of the demand. Com- 
petition to obtain employment is in consequence cruelly 
severe. The inevitable results are, the evasion of the law 
respecting factories and workshops, the reduction of wages 
to the lowest minimum, and the extension of the hours of 
work to the utmost limits of human endurance. 

The effect of foreign immigration upon our labouring 
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population is far greater than might at first be supposed. 
Its inevitable effect is the degradation of all the native 
labour employed, to the !eve! of the foreign labour which is 
brought into competition with it. When the stmggle is 
between those accustomed to a higher, and those accus- 
tomed to a lower standard of life, the latter can obviously 
oust the former and take their work. Just as a base 
currency drives out of circulation a pure currency, so does 
a lower standard of comfort drive out a higher one. 

What do competent aiithorilies say on the subject of 
native labour? 

Mr. Goodman, who was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Liverpool Tailors' Society, staled in his 
evidence before the House of Lords' Committee, that fifteen 
years ago the Sweating system only existed to a very limited 
extent in Liverpool ; but that now it was carried on in 
a most extensive manner. He said that he accounted 
for its existence to a very large extent by the influx of 
foreigners, principally Jews. "At the present moment, 
fully two-thirds of the sweaters in Liverpool are foreigners ; 
the majority of whom, as I have already staled, are not 
tailors at all, and have never served one hour in the tailor 
trade properly as an apprentice. I was told by a Jew some 
time ago, and he made a serious complaint to me on that 
bead, that he was already finding the competition of his 
own people so severe, that being a practical man, he should 
have to do as they had done in many cases, lower his 
prices, or else he could not make a living. The com- 
petition, even amongst the Jews, is getting so severe that 
the prices are constantly lending to decrease ; and I believe 
that to-day they are very much lower than they were 
years ago in Liverpool, through this competition of foreigners 
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amongit thoraselves, together with their competition with 
the natives." 

Mr. Allen, Secretary of the Master Tailors' Association in 
Liverpool, stated that, " As an Association, we have discussed 
the matter, and we are opposed to it in the main {i.e. 
foreign immigration), and we passed a resolution that the 
importation of pauper aliens be prohibited with this con- 
dition, the prohibition not to extend to skilled workmen 
imported under contract." 

Mr, Kcir, General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors, thus moderately and dispassionately stated the 
case : — "I hardly know that it would be wise to stop immi- 
gration altogether. That would be an unnatural and hardly 
fair way of doing the thing ; but I think it ought to be regu- 
lated in some way, and that the poorest, and most miserable, 
and the unskilled, perhaps, of foreign labour ought not to be 
thrown upon the markets of England to oppose and to act 
detrimentally to the interests of the English people. I do 
not think it would be wise, and I don't know that we could 
advocate, and I am sure any intelligent man would not 
advocate altogether, the complete prohibition of foreign 
labour; but at the same time I think there must be, or 
ought to be, some means devised whereby skilled labour 
should contend against skilled labour in a fair and straight 
market. It is not skilled labour against skilled labour ; it is 
poverty thrown in our midst, and it is poverty competing 
with itself, as it were ; and strugghng in that way, and the 
manner in which they live, the food the> eat, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they etist depnve them altogether 
of the comforts of home, you mi> almost say, as far as 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Welshmen ire concerned." 

One point remains to be noted It has been urged that 
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these immigrant aliens do not enter upon native trades, but 
introduce new industries of their own. If that were really 
the case, such a contention would undoubtedly have much 
weight The Huguenots established new industries of bilk, 
glass, and paper; the Flemings introduced the finer class 
of weaving into England ; in both of these cases the alien 
influx was beneficial. But it cannot be seriously maintained 
that these low-class Jewish immigrants have stimulated or 
created new wants. They have created no new trade ; they 
have debased old ones. I admit that they almost mono- 
polize the cheap clothing trade, but even here they have 
created no new kind of industry. 

The power of the German, Russian, or Polish Jew, 
accustomed to a lower standard of life, to undersell the 
English worker in the English labour market must be 
admitted by all, though the exact importance of it is, I 
know, a disputed point. The industrial degradation of the 
" sweated *' workers arises from the fact that they are work- 
ing surrounded by a " pool of unemployed," or superfluous 
supply of labour. So long as this standing pool remains, 
and so long as it is ever being augmented by the endless 
influx of cheap, destitute foreign labour, so long it is difficult 
to see how the wages of the low unskilled workers can be 
materially raised. Let the pool be gradually drawn off, and 
wages will rise, since the combined action of the workers 
will no longer be able to be defeated by the eagerness of the 
foreigner to take their work and wages. But the pool can 
never be drawn off until the stream which so largely recruits 
it is cut off at its source. If once this foreign influx is stopped, 
it will decrease by the natural process of evaporation. 

Let us take a national view. The true standard of a 
nation's prosperity is to be found in the prosperity of its 
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working-classes. The higher the rate of wages the ! 
is the condition of the working-classes; the cheape 
labour of a country, the lower the condition of the p 
tlierein. One of the surest signs of the real rise of a i^ 
is the elevation of the masses in their wages, their I 
their homes, their scale of living, and their condition J 
ally. Anything which tends to reduce the price of I 
tends also to reduce the labourer's standard of comfcfl 
prosperity, and there can be no manner of doubt thT 
continuous influx of destitute foreigners does ten^ 
directly and indirectly to reduce the profits of tht 
earning classes. Wages follow certain inexorable I 
supply and demand. If the supply of human labour ■ 
the market demand, then the men will be beaten daij 
how can the supply do otherwise than exceed the ^ 
when the market is being continually flooded by tj 
of the cheapest kind of foreign labour ? 

" Unrestricted immigration," said a wll 
United States Committee, " is the degradation of J 
labour." If that be true in a country of such i 
resources as the United States, how much more H 
it be in our own densely-populated little island? 
high rate of wages which has given to the Amei 
men their unexampled prosperity as citi 
recognition of this truth which has induced tfej 
Slates Government to guard its doors so jealoul 
the entrance of the destitute and unfit of other la.ncl 
they are right, not only on economic grounds, but I 
reasons as well, since all history teaches us that in t 
run degraded labour is sure to avenge itself upl 
the classes above it. 

Rely upon yourselves ; by societies, combinationj 
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well-directed strikes, you can secure higher wages and better 
conditions for yourselves." Such are the words of the 
" old " Trades Unionism, and in the main they are true 
enough. But in this instance they fall beside the mark ; for, 
as I have aheady pointed out, combination is rendered im- 
possible by this fierce competition of destitute labour from 
abroad. In the industries affected, any man or woman, or 
any body of men or women, who refused to work upon the 
sweating prices quoted, would be simply turned away, and 
their places filled by the foreigner. They are literally living 
from liand to mouth. Tliey know that if they lose their 
wage one week, they will be destitute the next, and starving 
the week after. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that there exists among ihe native 
working- classes the strongest feeling against the great and 
increasing invasion of their rights. This feeling is not only 
confined to the trades chiefly affected, it is rapidly spreading 
throughout the country. So far as I have been able to 
judge, (he feeling among the working-classes in favour of 
restrictive measures is practically unanimous. A vast majority 
of the great Trades Unions and Labour Organizations — 
not only those immediately affected, but others as well — ■ 
have passed strongly- worded resolutions on the subject, re- 
cognizing that though the evil may not yet have sensibly 
affected their particular industry, yet it tends indirectly to 
do so. That the labour organizations are fully alive to the 
importance of this question is shown by ihe following letter, 
taken almost at random from hundreds of similar communi- 
cations which have reached me during the last few months. 
It is from the Secretary of the " National Society of Ai 
mated Brass -workers," Birmingham.' The arguments 
' loth June, 1891. 
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I so clearly and. cogently put, that they are well worthy of^^^f 

■ being quoted here. ^^^H 

" The Executive desire me to say that they are unani- I 

mously of opinion that the time has come when the Slate j 

should regulate, in the interests of British labour, tlie immi- 
gration of destitute aliens ; and that they have obser\'ed with 
alarm the injury done to their brethren in the East End of 
London and other parts of the country by this element of 
unfair competition. My Executive desire me also to say 
that these conclusions are arrived at reluctantly, as they 
would like this country to be a really happy England, giving 
welcome to the oppressed of every land. While, however, 
they hold this view strongly, they are also of opinion that 
this broad principle must not be allowed, to any appreciable 
extent, to be the means of pauperizing English men and 
English women. The unchecked admission of this force 
has spread enough misery ; and it is hoped that your efforts 
will bring about such restrictions as will put an end to an 
evil which has been the means of providing a surplus labour 
market to become a ready prey to the sweater." 

These are weighty words. They come from an important 
Society, which, though its members have not yet felt the shoe 
pinch themselves, they recognize the truth of the old saying, 
" If one member suffers, all the other members suffer with it." 
This utterance does not stand alone; it is but an echo of 
the opinion of similar organizations throughout the country.' 
The English workman is naturally patient and law-abiding. 
It is his nature to suffer and be strong. All that he asks 
for — and surely it is not an unreasonable request^is that 
he should be allowed a fair field for his energies in the land 
that gave him birth. If this be denied him, then, sooner or 

' I'ide Appendix. .. 
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later, will follow consequences, which, to quote Herbert 
Spencer, "no man may tell in language." 

It is because this movement is so essentially a. working- 
man's movement that I am confident of its ultimate success. 
Let us look the situation in the face. The balance of 
power has passed into the hands of the wage-earning 
classes — three-fourths of the electorate are wage-earners; 
I use the word in its widest sense. Therefore, it follows 
as a matter of course, that just as the land-owning classes 
when they had the power made laws in their interests ; and 
the trading-classes when they had the power passed laws for 
their interests ; so the working, wage-earning classes of this 
country, now that they have the power, will use it to protect 
and advance their interests likewise. And what can touch 
their interests more nearly than this unrestricted Immigration 
of destitute foreign labour? "The flowing tide is with us." 
Whatever may be the immediate interests of the hour, labour 
questions constitute the pohtics of the future. There are 
signs all round the world that social problems and labour 
questions are gradually taking the place of older issues over 
which men have contended. There is no hkelihood now of 
a war about creeds, no dynastic contest is now on the 
cards ; the rivalries of nations and of races are not as potent 
as they were; but the lot of the "dim millions," the 
labouring-classes, who were ignored by all the warriors and 
statesmen of the past, is now forcing its way to the front. 
The contest which is gathering will not be around " exhausted 
factories and obsolete policies," as Mr. DisraeU said in 
1852, but living problems, coming home to the hearts and 
to the firesides of all labouring men. Labour legislation is 
the legislation of the future ; and it needs no prophetic eye 
to foresee that one of the leading measures in the labour 




programme of the future will be to protect the English ' 
working-men against this perpetual pouring in of destitute 
foreigners. Hitherto in only one constituency, Lewisham, 
has this question found a. prominent place in an election- 
eering programme. We ail know the result of that election. 
As it was at Lewisham, so will it be before long in every 
urban constituency throughout England, " Why," the 
working- classes are asking, "should we be robbed of our 
birthright by the refuse population of other countries?" 
Why, indeed ! People are beginning to see that a great 
and crying evil flourishes in our midst ; and when that fact 
has been thoroughly digested, means will soon be found lo 
remedy it 



CHAPTER VI. 

woman's bitter cry. 

The woes of the East End workwomen i 
theme. They are as old as the " Song of the 
older. In spite of Hood's inspired poem, w 
appeared rang like a tocsin through the land, the miseries I 
of the needlewoman's lot have not only remained unal- 
ienated, but they have gathered in intensity as the years I 
rolled on. How comes it that in these days of social 
politics and remedial legislation, the condition of such a 
numerous body should have gone from bad to worse ? ' 
The answer is not far to seek. They have no votes ; the 
politician passes them by. They have no money to spend, 
no rime to strike, no strength to combine, the agitator 
ignores them. The class for which I plead, is voiceless, 
voteless, inarticulate, helpless. These poor women have 
never been consulted as to whether they are content to p 
the price needed to continue the so-called " traditions " of 
England with regard to the unrestricted entrance of the 
refuse population of other countries. They are not likely 
to be consulted, since they are powerless ; no one angles 
for their votes, for they have none to give. The strong | 
man in his strength when confronted by this alier 
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can battle with it, or when t!ie contest is hopeless, he can 
retire before it. The world is open to him, and in other 
lands beyond the seas he may find t!iat fair field for his 
energies which is denied him in the land of his birth. But 
the weak woman in her weakness, what of herP She must 
perforce remain to feebly fight on single-handed in the un- 
equal struggle ; and when her weakness conquers her, when 
her strength fails her, she can only lie down and die. This 
is a terrible alternative, is there no other ? Yes, there 
is another, infinitely more terrible, infinitely more horrible 
— tJie streets. 

If we apply the four leading features of the "sweating" 
disease — low wages, long hours, irregular employment, 
unsanitary conditions — to women, we shall find that in each 
case the absolute pressure is heavier upon the weaker sex. 
This is not to be wondered at. Physically weaker than 
men, women receive a smaller amount of work, and a lower 
rate of wages, especially in unskilled labour. Combination 
can do nothing for them ; it does not reach them. The 
mass of women-workers labour either at home or in the 
small " sweating dens " ; the long hours, the excessive 
labour, and the under-feeding, crush out all the spirit and 
strength of resistance they possess, and with them combina- 
tion is impossible. 

But it is upon the system of "out-work" that "sweating" 
thrives, and it is this "out-work" that women, more 
especially married women, chiefly engage. One would 
think that the very weakness of women, the duties of 
maternity, the care of children, ought to secure them some 
respite in this industrial struggle, but it is not so. We are 
always boasting of our civilization and our Christianity, 
et these humanitarian considerations avail nothing. On 
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the contrary, tliey only handicap women the more, and tell I 
fatally against them in the competitive battle. The com- 
mercial competition of to-day in the cheap clothing trade, 
intensified as it is by the influx of the foreigner, positively 
trades upon the maternity of women-workers. These poor 
creatures have no time for the pure tender delights of 
motherhood ; they have no opportunity of attending properly 
to their children, or to the many other little duties which 
gather around the English word "home." To the low- j 
class foreign Jew this matters little, for the word "home" 
to him has no meaning at all ; but to Englishmen and I 
to Englishwomen it offers a terrible problem. What " hope 
of our race" can we expect from the feeble, half-starved, 
and wholly overworked Englishwoman, who is thus thrust 
into the furnace of this fierce foreign competition ! 

There is another consideration also to be faced, which 1 
I have already hinted at. The unrestricted immigration o£ 1 
destitute aliens tends directly to increase prostitution in 
London and our large cities. This is a startling proposition; i 
let me proceed to demonstrate its truth. '■ 

A witness giving evidence before the Sweating Committee, j 
described the sweater's dens as " the most filthy, poisoning , 
soul-and-body-killing places imaginable." Even to stand at 
the open door of one of such places, and to breathe the 
fcetid air which rushes forth, is well-nigh unendurable to 
persons not hardened to such conditions. Yet it is in such 
places as these that Englishwomen are compelled to work 
side by side with the foreigner. To the foreigner it seems 
not to matter so much ; to the Englishwoman, sooner or 
later, it is certain death. But I hear some say, "How | 
about the Factory Regulations?" In theory the Factory 
Regulations are admirable ; in practice they are utterly J 
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inadequate. Their provisions are constantly evaded. 
Women are kept working in these dens from 6 a.m. until 
8 p.m., lo p.m., or even midnight; or the intention of the 
Act is frustrated by their heing given work to do at home. 
A case was mentioned before the House of Lords' Committee 
of a girl eighteen years of age, who worked from seven in 
the morning to half-past eight at night, for wages ranging 
from 3^. to 8s. a week. On Fridays she worked from 6 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. (eleven hours), that being considered half a day, 
and paid for accordingly. All sorts of tricks are played 
to evade the Factory Inspector, His first appearance in 
the street is notified all along the sweating dens by a 
preconcerted signal. When he arrives at the door, he is 
kept in parley for a minute or two. Meanwhile the women 
and girls are smuggled away, and by the time he is admitted 
there is not a woman visible. They lend themselves, poor 
creatures, to this deception, because they know that if they 
did not, plenty more could be found who would. The 
result is that they are utterly at the sweater's mercy. Even 
the time that ought to be allowed for meals is often infringed 
upon. A woman who availed herself of a full hour for 
dinner would be liable to instant dismissal. Even the 
half-hour for tea is frequently denied them ; the tea is put 
down by their side, and they swallow it as they work. 

Such is the case of women working in the sweating dens. 
Those who work at home are scarcely better off. They 
must, through the constant pressure of this foreign comjje- 
tition, labour from dawn till late at night to procure the 
barest subsistence, a subsistence not sufficient to keep them 
in health and strength. One wretched garret is all they can 
afford. Here they labour, and live, and die — no one heed- 
In the winter they do without fire, and often the 
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workers put on their backs, for the sake of warmth, the 
garments they are not actually engaged upon. Oftentimes 
it is not the woman alone, but her whole family who have 
to share this single room. It is impossible for a woman, 
working these excessive hours, to keep the room clean ; 
and the consequence is that, especially in hot weather, it 
becomes infested by vermin, which find their way into the 
garments in process of making. The takers-in of the work 
in the larger houses, it is stated, kill the worst of these 
vermin with their shears as they examine their garments ! 

Few of us would consider that any sum could compensate 
for such grinding toil under such awful conditions. Yet 
what do these poor women get for their labour? I have 
already quoted the case of a girl who earned from 31. to Ss. 
a week for over thirteen hours a day ; but many girls in the 
East End factories do not earn more than 2s. or 3^. a week ! 
Working by the piece, a woman is paid $d. for making a 
vest; j^d. for making a coat. She can by fifteen hours' 
work make four coats in a day, which comes to 2s. 6d. ; 
but out of this has to be deducted ^d. to a button-holer 
for making the button-holes, and 4d, for "trimmings," 
which means fire, ironing, and soap, all necessary for her 
work. A boy's knickerbocker suit is made at prices varying 
from 4^d. to lo^d, complete, according to the amount of 
work. For a suit made at gd, the sweater gets is. 3^., leaving 
him a profit of 6d, Before destitute immigration set in, in 
such a volume, and prices were consequently higher, such 
a suit would have been sold at 31. Sd,, which would have 
admitted of a larger profit, and consequently higher price 
for labour. Other prices are — a shirt, sold in a shop for 
7 J. 6d,, is made for is. ; and men's trousers are made 
outright at as low a price as 4^d. per pair. The price paid 
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by a sweater to a woman for machining trousers, runs from I 
ilii. to 3^1/. per pair, and out of this she has to find cotton 
and " trimmings." If she does this at home she pays 2S. 6d. 
a week for the hire of a sewing-machine. The "finishers," 
as the women are called who press the garments, put on the 
tickets, and generally make them ready for sale, are paid 
from 2^, to zfi/. a pair ; but they lose a good deal of time in 
getting their work examined, and have frequently to stand 
three or four hours at a time. It is an invariable rule that 
no seats are provided for women when they take their work 
to the sweaters. If the examiner finds the first two or three 
pairs of trousers faulty, he will not go through the whole 
work, but throws them at the unfortunate woman, and tells 
her to take them back and alter them. In this way she 
loses two days in doing one day's work. 

Shirt-makers who make by machine the common kinds 
of shirts, are paid 7^., 81/., and c)d. per dozen shirts for 
machining. They can machine ij dozen sevenpenny shirts 
in a day, by working till midnight and later. The shirt- 
finishers, who make the button-holes by hand and sew on 
the buttons, get ^tf. a dozen shirts, finding their own cotton, 
and can finish ij dozen to 2 dozen in a day. Silk mantles, 
costing in the West End shops from £1 to j^^S: a^ made 
throughout in the East End for jld. apiece, out of which 
the sweater pays the actual maker $J. The common 
mantles are made at ^J. apiece ; price to the worker, 3d. to 
3j(/. Bead-trimmings arc made by girls who, working 
twelve hours, cam from 8d. to u. 2d. per day. Mackin- 
toshes are made at from lod. to is. apiece. 

Mrs. Killick, a tro user-finisher, told the Sweating Com 
raittee that she could not make more than 11^, a day, 

'king from 6 a,m, to 8 p.m. She had a sick husband and 
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three children, and out of her earnings she paid a. a week 
rent. She chiefly hved on lea and a bit of fish. What a j 
glimpse of patient heroism and noble self-denial does the | 
evidence of this poor woman afford ! 

Five or six years ago these women made nearly double ; 
the competition chiefly caused by the influx of cheap labour 
from abroad, has reduced prices some 40 or 50 per cent, 
Now, even the miserable wages earned are irregularly paid. 
The sweaters frequently keep their workers waiting for their I 
money, and the more disreputable ones will cheat them 
of their just dues. Work too is precarious ; there are slack 
times during the year, when the workers may be idle for 
weeks together ; yet they must still pay rent, and keep body 
and soul together — if they can. And this brings me back 
to the proposition from which I started. 

How body and soul are kept together in the case of girls I 
under such circumstances as have been detailed, it is not 1 
difficult though very painful to imagine. Working from ] 
dawn till night in hideous filth and squalor unutterable, for | 
a wage which does not suffice to buy the barest necessaries | 
(a wage cut down ever lower and lower by the fierce com- 
petition from the shoals of destitute foreigners landed in 1 
London week by week), hundreds, nay thousands of young I 
women — Englishwomen, our sisters — eke out their wretched 
earnings by means of the street. The Pharisee and the 
Self-righteous pass by on the other side and condemn them ; 
but it is not these poor unfortunates who are to be con- 
demned, but the system which makes such a state of things 
possible. The Vicar of Old Ford, in his evidence before the ' 
House of Lords' Committee, mentioned cases he knew of I 
where young girls of thirteen, who work in this cheap I 
tailoring trade, were leading an immoral life. 
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In one instance, two sisters, one twelve and the other ten 1 
years of age, had already embarked upon a life of shame. 
One of these girls had been sent out by her stepmother, 
because the family " had to live." 

Another instance, if possible more horrible still, was 
related to me by a clergyman in the East End of London, 
of a case ;which had come under his notice, though not 
before it was too late. It was that of a woman, an English- 
woman, a seamstress, who with her husband was engaged 
in the cheap tailoring trade at the usual sweating prices. 
All went fairly well for a time, for the two were able by their 
united efforts to earn a living, and to maintain themselves 
and their little children in a state of comparative decency 
and comfort. But one i^-inter the husband, never a strong 
man, fell ill and died. The wife laboured on, managing by 
some almost superhuman effort to earn enough for herself 
and the children, and to keep body and soul together. 
Then the slack time, so greatly dreaded by all those engaged 
in the "sweating trade," came on, and there was nothing to 
be done for weeks and weeks. In despair this woman, who 
had hitherto led a blameless iife, took to the streets, "It 
was wrong," the moralist and purist will say, "wrong and 
reprehensible to the last degree. Is there not the workhouse 
for such people, is there not parochial relief, are there not 
charitable agencies, free dinners, clothing clubs, district 
visitors without end ? Could she not have applied to one of 
these instead of drifting into sin ? " It may be so. All that I 
know is, that she and her children were starving, and that 
the sin brought its own punishment, for the poor woman 
never recovered from the horrors of that awful winter. The 
shame of it all seemed to settle on her as a blight, and the 
following year she died, broken-spirited, and broken-hearted, 
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one more victim sacrificed to this infamous system of 
starvation pricts and ruinous competition. 

Most of the English girls to be seen at night in 
Oxford Street and the Strand, to say nothing of their even 
more degraded sisters in Whitechapel, are, or have been, 
tailoresses. How these poor creatures manage lo exist at 
all, even when they eke out their wretched earnings by the 
price paid for their dishonour, it is not easy to see. The 
key of the mystery is to be found in their mutual help of 
one another. Even amid all their degradation and shame, 
many of them retain that divine instinct of self-sacrifice 
which in all ages has been the noblest part of womanhood. 
Dim it may be and undeveloped, but still it is there, evidenced 
daily by many little acts of kindness, many little generous 
deeds towards those who are more miserable and more 
suffering than themselves. " It is mostly the poor who help 
the poor." I will go further and say, it is mostly the 
wretched who help the wretched, for between them exists that 
intimate knowledge of each other's sorrows which is the 
truest bond of sympathy. Under happier circumstances 
these poor women might have lived honest and virtuous 
lives. As it is, they have to work side by side with men of 
all nationalities, under unhealthy and objectionable con- 
ditions — conditions subservient of all sense of decency. 
This, combined with the utterly inadequate wage, naturally 
leads to immorality, with its attendant satellites of drunken- 
ness, disease, and death. Thus the burden of wTetchedness 
and crime goes on, ever increasing in volume and intensity. 
How can it be otherwise when the ranks of the lost in our 
large cities, are thus being continually recruited from within 
and from without ? Every now and then the public con- 
science is startled by the news of some awful tragedy — some 
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poor creature done to her death in Whitechapel. It is but 
a bubble bursting on the surface, which oozes up from the 
black depths of vice and misery beneath. 

One of the most potent causes of this vice and misery is 
undoubtedly the unlimited pouring in of destitute and 
objectionable foreigners. Again I ask, Can nothing be done 
to rescue these women — our sisters — from the attendant 
horrors of this fierce and degrading foreign competition? 
Can nothing be done to place the price of their labour upon 
such a level as to enable them by honest work to lead 
virtuous and happy lives? 

Usque quo Domine 1 Lord, how long ? Such is the bitter 
cry of the workwomen in East London. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



THE SANITARY DANGER. 



The sanitary conditions amid which the great majority I 
of these alien immigrants labour and live may truly be [ 
described as appalling. It is a remarkable thing that just I 
as the lower organisms of animal life are capable of living | 
under circumstances which are intolerable to higher i 
ganisms, so can these people exist — and even to a certain 
extent thrive — in an atmosphere and amid surroundings 
which to the more highly-developed Englishman and 
Englishwoman mean disease and death. Cleanliness and 
sanitation are peculiarities of Western rather than of Eastern 
nationalities. When Peter the Great went back to Russ 
after his famous visit to London two centuries ago, 1 
left behind him such a filthy habitation, that the cleansing 1 
of it had to be defrayed by an especial grant from the i 
Exchequer. This is a matter of history ; and if rumour is 1 
to be believed, a similar experience in connection with the I 
visit of an Oriental potentate has occurred in very recent J 
years. If this sort of thing is incidental to the visit of 1 
Eastern Princes, how much rather then is it liable to J 
accompany the wholesale inundation of poor and degraded I 
foreigners, who flock into London and our large cities from I 
every country in Europe ? 
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In treating of this sanitary aspect, in order to avoid 
possible charge of exaggeration, I prefer to quote the state- 
ments of unimpeachahle authorities rather than to advance 
any theories of my own. The surroundings amid which 
these people are content to labour and to live are deplorable 
and filthy beyond description. To quote from the Majority 
Report of the Sweating Committee — a Report which has 
been attacked because of the undue moderation of its 
language, and which certainly cannot be said to unduly 
exaggerate the evil ; — 

"Three or four gas-jets may be flaring in a room, a 
coke fire burning in the wretched fire-place, sinks untrapped, 
closets without water, and, altogether, the sanitary conditioris 
abominable. A witness told us that in a double room, 
perhaps 9 feet by 15 feet, a man, his wife, and six children 
slept, and in the same room ten men were usually employed, 
so that at night eighteen ]>ersons would be in that one 
room. These witnesses alluded to the want of sanitary 
precautions, and of decent and sufficient accommodation, and 
declared that the effects of this, combined with the inade- 
quate wages earned, had the effect of driving girls to 
prostitution." 

The state of the sweaters' dens in East London is revolt- 
ing beyond measure, and resembles rather the description of 
Dante's Inferno, than the abodes of a professedly civilized 
people. Here is the description of one taken almost at 
random from a mass of evidence teeming with similar 
details. A Factory Ins[«ctor, who described it, says it gives 
a fair idea of all the rest, and he certainly ought to know, 
seeing that some 4000 factories and " workshops innumer- 
able" are under his inspection. He says : — 

"You find a filthy bed, on which garments which 
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made are laid ; little children, perfectly naked little things, 
lying about on the floor and on the bed ; frying-pans and 
all sorts of dirty utensils with food of various descriptions 
on the bed, under the bed, over the bed, everywhere; 
clothes hanging on a line, with nothing luore than a large 
gas-stove with the ashes all flying about, and the atmosphere 
so dense that you get il! after a night's work there ; and 
that is the reason I am deaf now," 

In respect of sanitarion, the foreign Jews appear to be 
the worst offenders. The Sanitary Committee of the Jewish i 
Board of Guardians admit in their Report that of i 
houses visited by the inspector, 623 were defective, and I 
below the standard required by the Local Authority. Of J 
these no less than 341 were in Whitechapel alone, 
quote a few samples ; — 

"In Whitechapel, some so-called 'Model Dwellings'! 
exist, in which the drain of a water-closet had been entirely I 
stopped up for three weeks prior to the visit of the Inspector, | 
while two of the cellars (inhabited) were flooded with I 
sewage, and had been so flooded for four days past. I 
At another place, where a noxious odour had prevailed for I 
years, the refuse which the Committee succeeded in causing I 
to be removed from the basement room, contained among I 
its various components the dead bodies of five cats, a c 
and a rabbit. The water-closet drains of three other houses | 
were discovered on the Inspector's visit to have remained ii 
a choked condition for three, five, and six weeks respectively. 
At a house in St. George's-in-the-East, three boot-finishers 
were found at work in a front basement room, while the 
adjoining back basement room was flooded with sewage, 
which forced its way up a gully supposed to be protected by 
a bell-trap. The cover of this trap, as is generally the case 



with these appliances, was absent, and thus the sewer had 
direct and unobstructed communication with the interior 
of the house." 

This extract is taken bodily from the Report of the 
Sweating Committee of the Jewish Board of Guardians. 
They are writing of their own people, and are certainly not 
likely to exaggerate the state of affairs. 

The habitations of the ItaHans are little better; in fact in 
many ways they are just as bad. The sanitary arrangements 
of the cheap dwellings around Saffron Hill, where the Italians 
mostly abound, leave everything to be desired. On this 
subject I had lately some conversation with an officer of the 
Italian Benevolent Society. He described to me a sleeping- 
room — it often served as a living-room as well— in one 
of the ordinary dwelling-houses in the neighbourhood of 
Saffron Hill. In this one room, neither very lofty nor 
very large, may frequently be found a dozen persons herded 
together rather like cattle than human beings, sleeping 
promiscuously as follows :^In one bed, or what serves as a 
bed, a married couple; in the nexti^ivo young girls; in a 
third, a single young man ; in the fourth, three or four 
children of different ages and sexes — and so on. Owing to 
the lack of ventilation, and the number of human beings 
crowded in the room — to quote the words of my informant 
— " the stench was awful." The result of all this upon the 
victims, both physically and morally, can easily be imagined. 
Another instance was that given by Inspector Holland to 
Mr. Biron the magistrate.' An Italian, who was summoned 
for sending his little girl out begging, was traced to his 
home, and tiiere the police inspector found the parents 
occupying a miserably furnished little apartment in Aldis 
' Timts, !6th June, 1890. 
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Mews, with six children. The room, which " smelt horribly," 
contained a single bed, under which were kept the appliances 
for making ice-cream ; and Inspector Holland also found 
the room to be inhabited by a dog, a cat, a monkey, and 
several white mice. The moral of all this is obvious, viz. 
that these people are able to live under conditions amid 
which it would be impossible for an average Englishman 
to exist at all. Therefore it is only one more illustration 
of the unfair nature of this unnatural competition. 

There is, however, another point to be noted in connec- 
tion with this sanitary aspect. The conditions under which 
work is done in the sweaters' dens, and in their homes by 
these unfortunate people, largely assists in the spreading of 
infectious diseases. I refer of course more especially to 
the cheap tailoring trade. Some materials carry infection 
very quickly. Dr. Bate, a medical officer of health in the 
East End of London, speaks, in his evidence before the 
Sweating Committee, of infection being carried far and 
wide by the garments being often made up in rooms where 
children are lying ill with small-pox, scarlet fever, and other 
maladies. He had seen the garments thrown over the 
children's beds ; and a case is mentioned of a child covered 
with measles being wrapt up in one of the half-made 
garments to keep it warm. And yet the articles made 
under such conditions are sold in the cheap, ready-made 
clothes-shops all over London and throughout the provinces. | 

Nor are matters in the foreign quarters of the provincial] 
towns much better. From Manchester, from Leeds, from] 
Liverpool, from Glasgow, the same tale reaches us, of th{ 
filthy habits of these foreign immigrants, and their nt 
of all sanitary precautions. For instance, at Meadow Ban' 
an outlying district of Winsford, there is a large colony ^ 
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Poles and Hungarians. They are employed in some local 
salt works, and were especially brought over to England 
some years ago in consequence of a strike in the Salt 
District, and now fill the places which were formerly occu- 
pied by Englishmen. A description of the way in which 
these people live, will best show how impossible it is for 
decent English workmen to compete against them. It 
is best told in the words of Dr. Fox, the medical officer 
of the District Board of Health. In his report he writes ; — 

"To say that these people are living together like beasts 
would be an insult ajid a libel upon beasts. Beasts would 
be better provided for than are those human beings. In 
the first place the rooms are, without exception, over-crowded. 
Again, they are destitute of furniture. The beds are trays 
covered with filthy straw ; the bed-clothing is entirely con- 
stituted of filthy sacking. The men sleep in their clothes, 
even in their boots. The windows are rarely if ever opened ; 
the beds in point of fact being many of them never empty ; 
one set of workmen occupying them by day, and another 
by night. The atmosphere is necessarily foul, fcetid, and 
pestilential to persons of ordinary susceptibilities ; and yet, 
in the absence of larders, and kitchens, and separate living- 
rooms, in this fostid, stinking atmosphere the food is stored 
and cooked. Arrangements for washing there are none, 
except the outside taps. In one room six men and one 
woman are sleeping, unmarried, promiscuously; and in 
another, a man, his wife, and daughter — fourteen years 
of age — were occupying one bed. Canal-boats are palaces 
and temples of cleanliness, comfort, and morality, compared 
with this horrible colony of Bohemianism." 

It is not possible to say anything which would add to this 
tale of horror. The facts speak for themselves. Dr. Foj^ 
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though subjected to a severe examination before the House 
of Commons' Committee, maintained that there was not 
a syllable of exaggeration in his report, though in conse- 
quence of public attention having been attracted by its 
publication, a slight improvement had since taken place in 
some minor details. There was no necessity, it should be 
noted, for these foreigners to live in the way they did. In 
this instance they were paid a sufficient wage for them to 
exist under decent and sanitary conditions. It was simply 
that they preferred doing so, and were but following the 
instincts of a nature which had become engendered in them 
by long years of filthy and degraded habits. Yet it was 
to make room for such as these that the English workmen 
were ousted, and are being ousted daily, in the great manu- 
facturing centres of Great Britain. The question is, therefore, 
how long are these people to be allowed to pour in upon us 
unchecked, bringing with them their foreign habits and 
customs, and living in conformity with these alone, an 
outstanding defiance to English law, and a serious danger 
to the health and well-being of the surrounding English 
community? Is it right or just that our people should be 
forced by this unnatural competition to live and toil side 
by side with . such people, surrounded by bad light, bad 
air, bad food, bad water, bad smells, bad and degrading 
occupations — by every circumstance which depresses the 
vital energies, and leaves them an easy prey to pestilence ? 
But we are told that to shut our doors upon these aliens 
would be to reverse England's traditions, I maintain that 
we have lavished sympathy enough upon them already, and 
that it is now necessary for us to keep a little of our sym- 
pathy for our own flesh and blood. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of sanitation. Where it isj 
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neglected, disease and death surely follow. Doctors tell us 
that more human beings are killed in England every year 
by unnecessary and preventible diseases, than were killed 
at Waterloo or Sadowa, and the great majority of these 
victims are children. Preventible diseases, according to 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, still kill 125,000 per annum, entailing a 
loss of labour from sickness estimated at j£7, 750,000 per 
annum. " Why then," as the Prince of Wales ^ asked, " are 
they not prevented?" 

Sanitary legislation is all very well, but it deals with effects 
and not with causes. Such dens as those described, not by 
my imagination, be it noted, but by unimpeachable authorities, 
are nothing less than breeding-houses of pestilence. If we 
swept them clean to-morrow others would soon be found as 
bad, for the filthy and unsanitary habits of these immigrant 
aliens are bred in the bone, and wherever they go they take 
them with them. It cannot be healthy for a nation to have 
such a sore as this e>dsting in its side, yet we allow this 
plague-spot to continue in our midst, and to spread its 
contamination far and wide. If we wish to perpetuate that 
healthy, sturdy stock which has made England what she is, 
we must prevent the strain from being defiled by this 
ceaseless pouring in of the unclean and unhealthy of other 
lands. "A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump," and 
nothing is more contagious than dirly and unsanitary habits. 
The physical health of the people should be the first care of 
the State, for upon it depends not only the present, but the 
future, of our race. Sa/us popuU suprema est lex^a.nA. before 
this inviolable law all other considerations must bow. 

The Majority Report of the Sweating Committee — from 
which Lord Dunraven dissented — complacently recom- 
' Congress of Hygiene and DeiiK^raphy, August i; 
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mended the more frequent use of "limewash" in the 
sweaters' dens and workshops where these indigent 
foreigners chiefly congregate. But it will require a great 
deal more than "limewash" to whiten this hideous evil. 
People who bring with them filthy and unsanitary habits are 
a standing source of danger to the rest of the community. 
Cattle from an infected district are refused admission to our 
ports ; surely the health of even one of the meanest of our 
people is of more importance than many cattle. 




Closely bound up with the sanitary danger, indeed 
inseparable from it, is the social evil. The value of healthy 
habitations, of personal cleanliness, of pure air, of a sufiS- 
cient but not exorbitant amount of work — all that in fact 
tends to produce the mens sana in carport sano — all this is 
fully acknowledged and known ; yet we freely throw open 
our doors to a class whose habits and customs admittedly 
militate against all these powerful agencies for good. 

The unlimited pouring in of destitute and degraded 
foreigners tends both directly and indirectly to increase our 
national burden of pauperism, vice, and crime. With regard 
to the first part of this statement it is often objected that 
but few of these foreign immigrants come upon the rates, 
and that our workhouses and penitentiaries show compara- 
tively faint signs of their presence. This is a half-truth, and 
like all half-truths it conceals a most dangerous fallacy. 
Nulla falsa dodrina est, quae non permisceat aliquid verUatis. 
On the surface I admit the plausibility of the objection. 
In Leeds, for instance, where the foreign colony has reached 
abnormal proportions, the total number of Jews chargeable 
to the common fund of the Leeds Union, at the time when 
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particulars were furnished to the Board of Trade 
early part of this year {1891), was only 62. The n 
Jewish and Foreign Benevolent Societies and Charitable" 
Institutions are far too careful to allow their people to come ' 
upon the rates more than they can possibly help. But that 
the whole tendency of this destitute foreign immigration is 
to force those of our English working-classes, who are in . 
any degree affected by it, into pauperism or something 
worse, cannot for one moment be denied by those who have 
any practical knowledge of the poor in the crowded centres 
of population to which these undesirable foreigners flock. 

In proof of this assertion, I may quote the opinion of the 
Mile End Board of Guardians, who believed that this desti- 
tute foreign immigration had " a deteriorating effect upon 
the moral, financial, and social conditions of the people." 
The Whitechapel Guardians of the poor also deplore the I 
substitution of the foreign for the English population. The | 
result, they say, is the lowering of the general condition of | 
the people. The Hackney Board of Guardians also, after 
an exhaustive inquiry, arrived at the opinion that the un- 
checked immigration of destitute foreigners was a serious 
social danger, reducing wages to a "starvation point." I 
They supported their decision by a series of practical and f 
convincing arguments which only lack of space prevents my J 
quoting in fuU.^ 

If a life of honest labour has no better reward to offef | 
;han the meagre wages and attendant horrors of the sweaters' 
d.^ns, can it be wondered if in despair of earning an honest I 
livelihood, hundreds, nay thousands, of our people are 
tempted to abandon the unequal struggle, and to drift into 
idleness, drunkenness, and vice? I have endeavoured to 



I Vide Majority Report, Hackney Board of Guardians, April 1891 
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show in a previous chapter how this unnatural competition 
forces Englishwomen upon the streets ; but that, alas ! is not 
the only resultant form of vice. A great social reformer ^ 
once said that " he had found a man's sobriety to be in 
direct proportion to his cleanliness." Without admitting the 
universal accuracy of this opinion, there is no doubt that it 
contains within it the germs of a great truth. Drunkenness, 
that endless source of misery and crime, is not in itself so 
much a cause as an effect, the effect of the loss of that 
innate sense of self-respect which forms one of the great 
barriers between the man and the beast. "When we 
examine into the ultimate cause of a dangerous class," writes 
Canon Kingsley,^ " into the one property common to all its 
members, whether thieves, beggars, profligates, or the merely 
pauperized— we find it to be this loss of self-respecL As 
long as that remains, poor souls may struggle on heroically, 
pure amid penury, filth, degradation unspeakable. But 
when self-respect is lost, they are lost with it. And what- 
ever may be the fate of virtuous parents, children brought 
up in these dens of physical and moral filth cannot retrieve 
self-respect. They sink, and they must sink, into a life on a 
level with the sights, sounds, aye, the very smells, which 
surround them." 

All this is true enough. But how, I would ask, is it 
possible for our people to maintain this precious sense of 
self-respect when they are forced daily and hourly into 
contact with those who appear to have no more idea of 
decency, cleanliness, and comfort than the beasts which 
perish? The whole physical circumstances of their lives 
fight against them. To the great bulk of these immigrant 
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aliens, the word " home," that word so sacred to Etiglish 
ears, around which so many associations cling, has no 
meaning at all. They appear to have only one dominant 
passion, the love of gain ;^not that they gain much, poor 
creatures, still it is there ; — and in their pursuit of it they are 
willing to accommodate themselves to the meagre wage, the 
lengthy hours, and the filthy surroundings already described. 
With this exception they appear to be indifferent to every- 
thing which makes life worth the living, to have no happi- 
ness in the past, no pleasures in the present, no hope in 
the future. With our own people it is different. However 
degraded they may be, there exists among them the longing 
for enjoyment. "Not to enjoy is not to hve." Moral and 
intellectual enjoyments many have none; and in default 
of these, they betake themselves to the lowest forms of 
animal enjoyment; snatching at their pleasures greedily, 
foully, all the more fiercely because their opportunities of 
enjoyment are so limited. Can we wonder that these things 
are so ? Can we judge them harshly ? God forbid ! 

A well-known social reformer, for whose work and opinions 
I have the greatest respect, has written :— " It is a fact apparent 
to every thoughtful man, that the larger portion of the 
misery that constitutes our social question arises from 
indulgence, gluttony, drink, waste, profligacy, betting, and 
dissipation." ^ This on the surface is true enough ; but when 
we come to examine more closely into the problems of 
poverty, we shall find that though intemperance, unthrift, 
self-indulgence, and ineflSciency are unhappily the common 
vices of the poor, yet these vices are not so much the causes 
of poverty, as the effecls of it. 

The Rev. S. A. Bamett, of St. Jude's, Whitechapel, who 
' Arnold While, PrsbUms of a Criat City. 
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knows the East End of London so thoroughly, does not find 
the origin of poverty in the vices of the poor. Terrible as 
are the results of drunkenness, unthrift, and self-indulgence, 
it is not possible, if we view the facts dispassionately, to 
regard these as the main sources of poverty. We shall 
rather look upon these evils as the natural outcome of the 
fierce struggle for existence, which is carried on under our 
present industrial conditions. Morality is admittedly the 
truest and most real end of mar, and therefore on a super- 
ficial aspect it is natural to represent the miseries of the 
very poor to be chiefly occasioned by their own faults. It is a 
comfortable view to take, for it at once lightens the responsi- 
bility of the rich man, and it salves his conscience by the 
specious plea that after all the poor and the wretched have 
brought half their troubles upon themselves ; and as they 
have made their beds, so must they lie. But this is rather 
the attitude of the Pharisee than of the philanthropist, and 
the moral and social problems of our age and country will 
never be solved if approached in such a spirit. 

It is a cruel and unholy thing thus to intensify the 
struggle for existence among our own people by the 
ceaseless immigration of those, who, to quote the words 
of the Bishop of Bedford, " are at once demoralized and 
demoralizing." ^ Few have had more practical experience 
of the crowded East End of London than Dr. Billing, 
and he has given eloquent testimony to the injury worked 
upon our own people there by this wholesale in 
this fierce battle for life, of what use is it to utter trite pi; 
tudes about the "survival of the fittest," since, as another 
great authority. Lord Dunraven, has pointed out, " the fittest 
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in this instance are those who are able to exist upon the 
lowest possible diet, in the greatest possible filth, and subject 
to the greatest amount of hardships and misery " ? ^ 

Englishmen and Englishwomen were not formed thus 
to live, and thus to toil. They cannot do so without con- 
tracting diseased habits of body and mind— without becom- 
ing brutalized, in fact. They lose their self-respect, and 
go to swell that degraded class into which the weaker as 
well as the worst members of society show a perpetual 
tendency to sink — a class which not respecting itself does 
not respect others, which has nothing to lose and all to gain, 
and in which the lowest passions are ever ready to burst out 
and avenge themselves by frightful methods. That is why 
it is, at the present hour, in the crowded courts and 
teeming alleys of East London, there exist all the elements 
of something even more terrible in its way than the misery 
which brought about the French Revolution, 

It has been said that " A great city is a great evil." But 
paradoxical as it may seem, it is also a great good, since 
it provides employment for many thousands who otherwise 
would starve. Still it cannot be denied that the abnormal 
increase of our great cities, and the gradual depopulation of 
our country districts, form one of the most serious social 
problems of our time. 

There is a constant movement going on from the 
country to the town. This is due to many causes, one of 
which is undoubtedly the introduction of machinery, which, 
whilst lessening the work for labourers in the agricultural 
districts, at the same time creates an extraordinary demand 
for " bands " in our manufacturing centres. Another cause 
is the higher rate of wages, and the bustling customs of the 
^ Speech, House of Lords, June 1S90. 
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town, which never cease to offer attractions to young people 
starting in life. The result of this steady current of human 
beings flowing away from the country to the town is dis- 
astrous to both. Every great city in England is rapidly 
approaching a state of congestion ; and in rural places there 
is a great dearth of workers, the supply falling very far short 
of the demand. If the 30,000,000 human beings in England 
and Wales all had food and lodging, there would be no 
cause for anxiety; but a large number of them are very 
poor, and wholly unable to support themselves. In 1890 
no less than 671,000 persons received Poor Law relief, of 
whom 462,000 were reheved outside, and 179,000 inside the 
workhouse. In London alone 5000 able-bodied men were 
relieved every day, at a cost to the Metropolitan rate-payers 
of ;^i88,ooo per year. Twenty-four out of every hundred, 
or nearly one quarter of those who died in London last year, 
died either in the workhouses, hospitals, or lunatic asylums. 
Therefore, considering this question of foreign immigration 
generally, and foreign Jewish immigration in particular, we 
must take into account the nature of its distribution and the 
gregarious habits of the Jewish immigrants. The weekly 
arrival of hundreds of semi-starving foreigners must of 
necessity have a serious effect upon our unskilled labour 
market in London and our great provincial cities, to which 
the immigrant aliens principally flock. All thinking persons 
will admit that it is of more importance to protect our 
own workmen than to preserve our traditional character 
for hospitality, if it can be shown — and I consider it can — 
that the exercise of such hospitality tends to degrade the 
social condition of the native workers. 

Why then add to the difficulties of this problem by letting 
in yearly thousands of these foreigners, chiefly the "Icwest 
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class of the lowest class," who, parasites that they are, flock 
at once to our great centres of population, and prey upou 
our people, underselling their labour, and taking the bread 
from their mouths ? 

We live in the days of a great social upheaval. We hear 
on all sides of the great " Labour movement." What does 
it mean? What is at the bottom of it all? Only the desire 
of our labouring classes to seek for themselves some allevia- 
tion of their lot; some increased opportunity for leisure; 
some better remuneration for their labour ; some surer 
provision against sickness and old age. They are seeking 
— not always by the best and wisest methods perhaps, but 
that is not their fault — how to make their lives better and 
broader, healthier and happier. With these desires every 
right-thinking man is in sympathy. The complete realization 
of their dream may be Utopian perhaps — I do not know. 
But even if it be, what is there to blame in this divine 
It? 






How are these longings to be gratified ? — how are they 
to be even partially realized, while this unchecked flood of 
destitution and degradation pours in upon us from abroad ? 

We hear much in these days of schemes for elevating 
and evangelizing the masses of the poor in our great cities. 
All honour to such schemes, whether they succeed or 
whether they fail, for the motive which animates them is good. 
But it cannot be too often insisted upon, that spiritual and 
intellectual necessities do not arise until some decency of 
physical conditions has been first attained. Among the 
" submerged tenth," as they have been called, decency of 
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physical conditions will never come to pass until steps have 
first been taken to forbid the entrance of the unclean and 
unhealthy of other lands. So long as the bare struggle for 
existence absorbs all the energies of our very poor, they 
cannot be civilized. 

I do not underrate the greater worth of the moral life 
as compared with the purely physical life ; but we must 
begin at the lowest rung of the ladder before we can ascend 
to the highest As things are, the dregs of our slum popu- 
lation have neither the time, the energy, or the desire 
to be clean, thrifty, intelHgent, or moral. In our haste wc 
must not blame them. What they want first of all is 
better food, and more of it, warmer clothes, better shelter, 
higher wages, and more permanent employment. Unless 
we can first assist them to obtain these material desires, 
all our efforts to awaken the -higher part of their natures 
will be in vain. Some perhaps will object that many 
of these poor creatures are so brutalized, so criminal, 
so degraded, that they have no higher nature left to 
awaken. I do not believe it — T will never believe it. 
However degraded a human being may be, however handi- 
capped from his birth by the circumstances of his life, and 
even handicapped before his birth by the transmitted 
vices of his progenitors, there still is implanted in him, 
dormant and infinitesimal though it may be, that spark 
of the divine nature which alone separates man from the 

In writing on the social aspect of this evil, it is well to 
make one's meaning quite plain. I do not of course mean 
to say— no one can say— that to restrict the immigration 
of the destitute, the criminal, or the worthless, would be a 
panacea for all our social ills. Far from it ; but it would at 
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least remove from their way, one of the most potent causes 
of degradation in the material and social condition of the 
poor in our large cities. Until something has first been 
done to check this evil, charitable agencies, religious move- 
ments, colonization and emigration schemes will be beside 
the mark. However much good they may do here and 
there — and I freely admit the amount of good that such 
movements have done, and are doing every day — they will 
fail to go to the root of the evil, since they deal with effects 
and not with causes; they treat the symptoms, but not 
the disease. 

Emigration is worthless while this continuous influx is 
allowed to go on. At the best, emigration is a drastic 
remedy only to be applied in the last resource. If, like the 
Great Plague, or Fire of London, emigration carried off the 
diseased, or swept away foul and unhealthy tenements, 
it might possibly be regarded with more complacency. But 
under existing circumstances this is just what emigration 
does not do. We must bear in mind that we can no longer 
draft off our social failures to other countries. Even our 
colonies now refuse to take the " wreckage " of the mother 
country. The people we emigrate now, are just those we 
can least afford to lose. And there is another consideration. 
Of the thousands we emigrate yearly, most are men, young, 
healthy, and vigorous. Of the women, all— or nearly all — 
are virtuous and industrious. In either sex the residuum, 
both men and women, and more especially women, remain 
behind. "Bad men die, but bad women multiply," once 
said a lady whose name is a synonym for all that is charit- 
able and good, when urging the advisability of giving the 
fallen sisterhood of our great cities a chance of beginning 
life over again in some new land beyond the seas. These 

I 
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are pregnant words, but under our present system little or 
no provision is made for canying them into effect. Things 
have come to such a pass, that while we emigrate the flower 
of our population, the industrious, the vigorous, and the 
courageous ; the feeble, the idle, and the worthless remain 
with us ; and this undesirable increment is ever being aug- 
mented by the refuse population of other countries. 

Look at it from whatever point we will, it cannot be right 
that these things should be. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

The laws and customs of Europe with regard to the 
treatment of destitute and undesirable immigration vary 
considerably. For the purpose of convenience in dealing 
with this aspect, the European countries may be roughly 
divided into three classes, {a) Those which have decrees 
and restrictions both for prohibiting the admission of 
destitute aliens, and for expelling such as have resided in 
their territory, when for divers reasons they should appear 
to be unwelcome or undesirable acquisitions, (h) Those 
which have laws and local regulations for the expulsion of 
aliens, but none prohibiting their admission into the country 
in the first instance, {c) Those which take no steps in the 
matter at all. To the first of these three classes belong 
Austria, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Saxony, and Bavaria. To the second class, 
Spain, Sweden and Norway, Greece, Germany (all States 
except the two previously specified), Italy, Hungary, Servia, 
Montenegro, and in a lesser degree, France. To the last 
belong Portugal, and until the other day, Turkey. The 
remaining country is Russia; but having been unable to 
obtain any very definite information concerning it, I have 
hesitated to classify it with any of the above. 
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It will be best to take these classes and countries seriatim. 
In Austria the regulations vary slightly with regard to 
particular provinces ; but, speaking generally, special instruc- 
tions have been issued to the frontier police, with the result 
that all vagrant aliens, deserters, suspicious-looking foreigners 
who are not able to give a proper account of themselves or 
as to the sufficiency of their means, foreign pedlars, work- 
men and artisans who on entrance into the country are 
uncertain of obtaining immediate employment, or whose 
papers are unsatisfactory, or whose means for travelling are 
insufficient— all these are at once to be refused admission, 
and to be turned back at the frontier. The only exception 
to this rule is the case of foreign day-labourers and artisans, 
who are entitled by reason of reciprocity to the same treat- 
ment as Austrian subjects of the same class receive in the 
States to which these belong, whose appearance gives rise to 
no suspicion, and who having regular passports are obliged, 
in order to return to their homes by the most direct route, 
to pass through Austrian territory. By the Ordinance of 
1867, foreign beggars, mountebanks, singers, musicians, 
jugglers, rope-dancers, gipsies, and other vagrant people, 
proprietors of wax-works, owners of menageries and similar 
exhibirions, unless they have first obtained a licence to 
exhibit the same in the Empire, are also refused admittance 
and turned back at the frontier. As to continued residence, 
by the General Communal Laws a Commune can refuse to 
allow foreigners to reside in its district, if they, together 
with their belongings, do not lead a blameless life, or if they 
become a burden upon public charity. By the Banishment 
Law of 1871, the Communal Police are also empowered 
to forcibly expel from the territory all idle or vagrant 
foreigners, dischai^ed convicts, and foreign prostitutes, 
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especially if these pursue their immoral trade without strictly 
observing the police regulations, if they are suffering from 
venereal disease, if they cause a public scandal by their 
behaviour, or if they seduce young people. Such, in brief, are 
the laws which regulate and restrict alien immigration in the 
Austrian Empire, as distinct from the kingdom of Hungary. 
Through the courtesy of M. de BiUe, the Danish Minister 
at the Court of St. James's, who kindly procured for me from 
Copenhagen a copy of the Decree of 1875, and other law- 
records, I have been enabled to make a detailed study of 
the laws of Denmark which bear upon this question.^ The 
law of 1875, containing the regulation in force in regard to 
foreigners and travellers in Denmark, is a very drastic one. 
Briefly summarized, it amounts to this. The status and 
liberties of the foreign workman or servant, employed or 
seeking employment in Denmark, are defined with very 
great attention to detail ; the most uncompromising regula- 
tions are laid down for the prevention of the entry of all 
foreigners who may be found destitute of sufficient means 
for their support ; and even of those who are in search of 
work under any circumstances, except under strict con- 
ditions. The first Article contains a positive prohibition 
against the admission into the country of foreign gipsies, 
itinerant musicians, leaders and exhibitors of animals, 
acrobats and jugglers, who seek to gain a livelihood by 
vagrant performances. Foreigners in search of work are not 
admitted, except on the condition that they are provided 
with a dociiment of identity from a public functionary. 
From the succeeding Articles of the same law it appears 
that foreigners who are not possessed of any claim for 
maintenance in Denmark, and are destitute of the means of 
' Vidi Appendii, 
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subsistence, are to be expelled by tBe police, and the me 
of expulsion is very carefully detailed. Even those 
find employment are constantly under the superv-ision of 
the police, and have pass-books, which, at every change of 
domicile or of employment, must be vish by the police as 
well as by the employers. There can be no doubt that the 
severity of the law is very effectual in exterminating the evil 
against which it is aimed. On the other hand, it in no way 
deters considerable numbers of foreign skilled artisans from 
seeking and obtaining employment in Denmark, as any 
one with any knowledge of the country would speedily 
discover. The majority of such foreigners appear to be 

In Belgium the measures which the Government is 
authorized to take with the view sf protecting the country 
against the dangers which the presence of destitute foreigners 
involve, are based upon several laws and decrees which 
have been passed from time to time as need required. They 
are interesting having regard to- the strikes and labour- 
troubles which have taken place in Belgium during recent 
years. By a decree of the Provisional Government of 1S30, 
all foreigners unprovided with a. Government authorization, 
are bound to show that they possess means of livelihood ; 
if not, they are at once to be sent back to their own 
country. They are even liable to be brought before the 
Juge de Paix, who may condemn them to a short imprison- 
ment, or send them to the agricultural colony of Hoog- 
straeten, where native vagabonds are confined while at the 
disposal of the Government. Since 1S50, however, foreigners 
are not as a rule brought before the Juge de Paix, instruc- 
tions having been given to the police authorities directing 
them to reconduct to the frontier at once, and of their own 
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accord, any foreigner arriving in Belgium and being e 
dently destitute, or a vagabond. A report of the arrest and 1 
a certificate of expulsion are, in this case, addressed to the 
Administrator of the Pubhc Safety, at the time when the 
foreigner is sent out of the country. This summary pro- 
cedure is followed both in the interest of the Treasury as 
saving expense, and in that of the foreigners themselves, 
who thus escape a prolonged detention. When at a seaport, 
and especially at Antwerp, foreign sailors are without means , 
of existence, the Maritime Commissaries endeavour to find I 
them an engagement on a ship about to sail ; they are only I 
conducted to the land frontier if these efforts fail, Formerly I 
aliens, who were arrested for not having sufiScient mean 
subsistence, were allowed to choose the frontier by which J 
they might leave the kingdom. Of late years, however, this \ 
right of choice has been considerably curtailed on account I 
of the attitude assumed by neighbouring countries. These ] 
countries have not unnaturally showed a marked disinclin" 
ation to becoming a sort of rubfaish-heap for Belgium. 
Even little Luxemburg revolted at this state of affairs, and i 
a Convention was concluded with the Grand-Duchy by I 
which it was agreed that only natives of the country, Italian j 
subjects or Swiss citizens {these being en route), should 
future be forwarded across the Luxemburg frontier. The ] 
German frontier is now absolutely closed to destitute 
persons expelled from Belgian territory lyho are not 
German nationality. Holland has also followed suit, and I 
the Dutch authorities reconduct into Belgium by visS, a, I 
great number of aliens, transferred by prison vans 
Lanaken. 

The law regulating the admission and expulsion 
foreigners from the Netherlands dates from 1849. Article I^j 
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of this law lays do^ni as the first and indispensable 
condition on which foreigners can he admitted into thf 
Netherlands, the possession by them of " sufficient meantj 
of subsistence, or the faculty of acquiring such means byff 
work " ; and upon the strength of this condition, and underj 
the provisions of Article IX. of the law, foreigners found ooo 
Netherlands territory in a destitute condition and without 
any ostensible means of earning a living, may be expellee 
from the country ; and, in fact, numbers of persons soil 
situated are expelled every year. All foreigners "dangerouSJ 
to the public peace " are also subject to immediat 

The law and custom in force in the petty European StateJ 
of Bulgaria and Roumania is as follows. In Bulgaria tli(^ 
constantly increasing number of vagrants in the capital 
of Sophia, as well as in the coast of the Black Sea, and 
on the Danube, has compelled the Government of the 
Prince to increase the staff of police, in order, by a more 
extensive supervision, to put an end to the difficult [Kisition 
in which the Bulgarian population is admittedly placed by 
alien vagrancy and destitution. The police authorities are 
therefore bound to keep a strict watch on the strangers 
arriving in the country, or residing there without occuparion, 
and to have recourse to the immediate expulsion across 
the frontier of the Principality of all those who are unable 
to afford surety of their intention to remain, or who attract 
notice by their destitution, suspicious character, or culpable 
actions. In Roumania, though there are no general Regu- 
lations existing on the subject, the invariable custom is, that 
persons who are evidently in a state of indigence are not 
admitted to the country, unless they could prove that they 
i the means of subsistence. 
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In ihe German Kingdom of Saxony, though there are , 
no laws on the subject, k is competent for the authorities to ] 
prohibit the admission or residence of destitute ahens. In ' 
Bavaria also the competent police authorities are allowed 
to expel a foreigner from the kingdom if this course should 
appear to be of public expediency ; and besides this, the 
Minister of the Interior is empowered to refuse entrance into 
the kingdom to foreigners who may be liable to become 
either a public nuisance or a public burden. 

We now come to the second class, namely, those countries ' 
which have laws and local regulations for the expulsion 
of aliens, but have neither law nor custom for prohibiting 
their admission into the country in the first instance. 

Of these we will first take Germany, including all the j 
States with the exception of the kingdoms of Bavaria and 
Saxony. It is held by international law, that each State has 
the power of expelling from its territory aliens who may 
have rendered themselves obnoxious or dangerous to it. 
Destitute persons convicted of vagabondage or begging, 
or who, after becoming destitute, have been unable to 
procure a subsistence for themselves within a period of time 
laid down by the police, can be placed under arrest, and be 
handed over to the Government police {" Landespolizei "), 
who in aggravated cases can consign them to the workhouse; 
but destitute aliens thus handed over to the police authorities, 
instead of being consigned to the workhouse, are as a rule 
expelled at once from the territory of the Empire. In the 
little kingdom of Wurtemburg, the Royal " Oberamts " 
(provincial administrative authorities) have an uncontested J 
right to expel aliens from the kingdom. This right i 
generally exercised when it is proved or even suspected that 
the alien is unable to maintain himself; nor are such aliens 
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entitled to any relief from the communal or charitable 
institutions of the country. 

In Sweden, by a Circular published in 1886, addressed to 
the Governors of the Provinces, foreigners found without re- 
sources in this country, and In a state of vagrancy, are directed 
to be sent back by the authorities to their own country at 
the expense of the Swedish Government ; in case the country 
to which the person belongs be so situated that he cannot 
be forwarded there without having to wait on the road with- 
in the boundaries of any other country, due notice is given 
to the authorities at the place to which the person is sent. 
As regards the treatment of destitute aliens in Norway, 
should there be any found in that country, they are taken 
care of by the police, and forwarded to their own country, 
the expense being charged in the police accounts. Thus 
it will be seen the custom in Sweden and Norway is perfectly 
identical ; only there is this difference in the latter country, 
there are no laws. Royal or municipal, which sanction the 
practice ; it rests entirely upon custom. 

The law in Spain amounts to this, that if a foreigner after 
due inquiry is proved to be a vagrant, he is forced to leave 
the country. The definition of a vagrant, according to the 
law of Spain is, it should be noted, as follows : — " A person 
who has no property or income, no habitual profession or 
trade, nor any known or legitimate manner of living." 

In Italy no special law exists, the residence of aliens in 
that country being regulated by the common law ; but 
should such persons in the same manner as indigent natives 
take to begging, or if they engage in no fixed or useful 
labour, they can be arrested as idle persons, and dealt with 
by the judicial authorities, who can inflict a punishment 
upon them, and expel them from the King's dominions. 
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Forcible expulsion is, however, only recurred to as an 
extreme measure. Usually, aliens are sent back to their 
oivn country with zfoglio di I'ia, or pass. 

In Switzerland the matter is met by the local enactments 
of the different Cantons. Minute rules are laid down as to 
the permit of residence to foreigners. Destitute aliens, bad 
characters, tramps, and suspects are liable to an imprison- 
ment on bread and water, from four to eight days' duration. 
They are then conducted to the frontier and expelled. 

The custom observed in Servia, Hungary, Greece, and 
Montenegro is all much the same. Either by penal codes, or 
by the unwritten, but equally stringent, law of custom, the 
foreigner who is found in any of these countries without 
visible means of subsistence, and who has no occupation, is 
requested to leave the country by the authorities, and should 
he fail to comply, he is forcibly conducted to the frontier 
and expelled. 

The ca.se of France, however, calls for more than passing 
remark in that it differs considerably from the custom in 
vogue in most European countries. There is no positive 
or direct legislation properly so called for the purjjose of 
prohibiting aliens destitute or otherwise from entering 
French territory. The question of expulsion is governed by 
the law of 1849, which is applicable to the whole of France. 
By Article VII. of this law, " Le Ministre de I'lnt^rieur 
pourra, par mesure de police, enjoindre a tout Stranger voy- 
ageant ou r^sidant en France de sortir immediatement du 
territoire Fran^ais et le faire conduire h. la frontifere." This 
law, however, it should be noted, emanated from an idea of 
social and political protection ; it had no economical design, 
and it does not touch the question of destination. There is 
a Bill at present lying before the Chamber of Deputies for 
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the purpose of amending the law of 1849; it has been 
lying there five or six years, and has not yet been proceeded 
with. On immigration, properly so called, France has only 
at present legislated for her colonies on purely special 
points. The silence of the Statute Law on this subject is to 
be accounted for on various grounds. France recruits her 
population in other ways than hy the normal growth of the 
inhabitants within her territory. Statistics show that of late 
years the number of births in France has remained station- 
ary, but that notwithstanding this, her population has not 
ceased to increase ; this fact being due to the influx of 
immigrant aliens, which is growing larger from year to year. 
The fact that France has become a country of immigration 
like America and Australia is a surprising phenomenon. 
" It may not be impossible," writes M. Edouard Clouet, the 
advocate at the Court of Paris, " that these new economical 
conditions will have some influence on future legislation, 
and call for specific measures." Such measures, however, 
are still in the future, and the astounding fact remains that 
the immigration of aliens into France is estimated at an 
average of about 100,000 souls per annum, while the native 
population is stationary, if not decreasing. 

The only European country which has no law or 
recognized custom in dealing with destitute aliens is 
Portugal. Until quite recently I should have included in 
this category Turkey as well ; but in October last (i8gi) the 
long-suffering Ottoman Government, in order to prevent 
the danger which would result to the public health from 
the influx of Jewish immigrants from Russia, resolved in 
future to forbid their entry into Ottoman territory. The 
Porte also requested the British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople to cause a warning to be conveyed to British ship- 
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owners to refuse passages to Jewish immigrants, who will 
not be allowed by the maritime authorities to land. This 
prohibition applies not on!y to immigrants from Russia, but 
from any quarter whatsoever, whether in Western or Eastern 
Europe. Individuals will be allowed to pass, but not families. 

On the subject of alien immigration into Russia, or the 
continued residence of destitute aliens therein, I have been 
unable to obtain any definite information. The protective 
policy of Russia in purging the Empire of all alien influences,, 
whether good or bad, is well known, and needs no comment 
here. The expulsion of resident Germans from Russian 
erritory unless they consent to become naturalized, and the 
recent edicts promulgated against the Jews, are however 
illustrations of my meaning. In this Russia differs from all 
other European countries. They are all willing to admit 
the desirable alien, the skilled artisan, the foreigner who is 
decent and law-abiding in his habits and mode of life. It 
is only the destitute, the vagrant, the convict, the suspect, 
the evil-liver that they object to. But Russia, it would seem, 
has a dislike to all alien influence, whether for good or for 
evil. 

To sum up, therefore, it appears that in all European 
nations — with one insignificant exception — some measures, 
more or less drastic, are taken either for prohibiting the 
admission, or for the expulsion of destitute and undesirable 
aliens. This policy is the deliberate outcome of years of 
thought and legislation. It is framed in the interests of the 
native population in each country, and is in all cases fully 
in accordance with the popular will. It is generally recog- 
nized throughout Europe that it is the duty of every State to 
deal with its own paupers and undesirable citizens, and it 
is recognized also that the only way to bring about that 
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desirable end, is by other countries politely but firmly 
refusing to admit them. Thus it may be safely said that in 
the continent of Europe all countries liable to suffer from 
undesirable immigration have taken steps to guard them- 
selves against it — with one single exception. 
That exception is Great Britain. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Twenty years ago it was a common calculation in the 
United States that every new immigrant was worth a 
thousand dollars to the particular State in which he settled. 
A farm might be had for practically nothing by anybody 
who chose to apply for it. In those comparatively early 
days, what are now flourishing States west of the Mississippi, 
were then, in parts, wild unpeopled wildernesses, and the 
country could not afford to be very discriminative as to 
either the character or the means of particular immigrants. 
Thus for many years America was the camping-ground of 
the social refuse of Europe. Irish paupers driven forth by 
famine and political misrule went West in tens of thousands, 
to become, many of them, prosperous farmers and worthy 
citizens of their adopted country. But there came also, in 
almost countless hordes, immigrants of a far less desirable, 
and, as the sequel has proved, dangerous kind : Fenians and 
apostles of dynamite from Ireland; secret societies from 
Italy, whose gospel was murder and brigandage ; Nihilists 
from Russia, and Socialists from Germany, driven forth 
almost at the point of the bayonet by their own Govern- 
ments; Russian and Polish Jews, fleeing in terror before the 
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fanatical persecution of the Czar. All this heterogeneoial 
mass of inliamrnable human material has at length become 'J 
a standing menace to the United States, endangering her | 
friendly relations with foreign countries, as well as the I 
freedom her own people enjoy under their present form o^l 
government. Of course there were compensating advan- 
tages, but the evil of unrestricted immigration has of latel 
years reached such an extent that the old sturdy race, the I 
descendants of the English Puritans, who made line great \ 
Republic of the West, have been in danger of being gradu- 
ally swallowed up by foreign-born populations. 

In a certain sense it may be said that the history of immi- 
gration into the United States has been synonymous with 
the history of the nation itself; but it is evident to all 
unprejudiced minds, that the motives which induced those 
early immigrants, the Pilgrim Fathers, to leave their native 
land and settle in the New Worid, were very different from 
the motives which actuate the greater numbers of those who 
are pouring into the United States at the present day. In 
fact, the time from the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers down 
to the year which witnessed the inauguration of the first 
President of the United States, may not unfitly be regarded 
not as the period of immigration, but of colonization. Since 
then the rapid growth of the population — though of course 
largely due to natural causes — has been greatly accelerated 
■ by immigration. 

Immigration into the United States appears to come in 
tidal waves. It has its flood and its ebb ; but each decade, 
with the exception of tlie war period, shows that tlie new 
flood is higher than its predecessor. The magnitude of this 
influx of alien immigrants is best shown by the Annual 
Reports which have been issued by the late Board of Com- 
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EXAMPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

if Emigration of llie State of New York. Without 
troubling my readers with unnecessary statistics, I inay say 
briefly from calculations which have been m;ide, the total 
number of immigrant aliens who arrived at the port of New 
York from the Sth May, 1847, until the 31st December, 
1890 inclusive, was 10,050,936. It should be noted that 
at least two-thirds of the whole number of alien immigrants 
who come to the United States from other countries, arrive 
at the port of New York. 

This large influx has arisen from a variety of causes. 
One of the most potent undoubtedly has been steamship 
solicitation. A regular " brokerage " business has gradually 
been established. Some of the steamship companies have 
as many as two thousand agents in Europe, and their sub- 
agents and solicitors are to be found in every district on the 
Continent. These sub-agents receive liberal commissions, 
varying from fifty cents to two dollars for each immigrant 
passenger obtained. This naturally leads, not only to their 
selling the tickets which are required, but also to their en- 
deavouring to create a fresh demand by solicitation and 
inducement. These agents picture in the most glowing 
terms to the poor peasants of Europe the future which 
awaits them in the New World. On the strength of the 
false representations made to them, the peasants are often 
induced to sell out their little homes, and to spend a life's 
savings in the purchase of a through passage to America. 
Oftentimes they will even borrow money for the passage at 
rate, and the agents will advance the tickets, 
mortgage of whatever property is of value for pay- 
ment. In some cases the money is refunded, but in most 
cases the agent becomes the owner of the property by 
foreclosure ; and the poor peasants in a few months find 
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themselves and their famihes in a strange land, without 
money, friends, or employment. Upon arrival, they are 
taken in charge by a "labour boss," who herds them to- 
gether in a tenement house, and hires them out at wages he 
dictates, and which he shares with his victims. Abundant 
evidence was given before the Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives, recently appointed to inquire 
into immigration, as to the truth of these statements. For 
instance, it appeared that one combination in Galicia in- 
duced 12,406 emigrants to emigrate to the United States 
within the period of fourteen months. 

Another and more indirect cause is the fierce competition 
which rages among the steamship lines and the dilferent 
railroads, In 1888 a war of rates broke out among them, 
so that in that year an emigrant could travel from Liverpool 
to Chicago for ten dollars, or about two guineas in English 
money. This low rate offered exceptional facihties to 
foreign governments, poor-law guardians, and charitable 
institutions, to rid themselves of the burden of persons 
unable to support themselves and their families, by simply 
purchasing for them tickets, and shipping them off to 
America. The chief offender in this respect appears to 
have been the British Government ; and the Poor Law 
Guardians in Ireland, who by the Land Act of r88i were 
advanced money to assist emigration, especially from the 
poorer and more thickly populated districts of Ireland. 
Varitftis charitable societies in Europe and the United 
Kingdom were no less active, The so-called " Tuke 
Committee " assisted over 8ooo persons to emigrate from 
Ireland in three years, r882— 85. The Prisoners' Aid 
Society also assisted convicts to emigrate, while the Central 
Emigration Society and the Jewish Board of Guardians 
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established in London, have both been active in sending 
their paupers, and the least desirable portion of the popula- 
tion, to America. Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, and Germany 
also help to swell this alien invasion — Germany more es- 
pecially with regard to that most undesirable class of 
emigrants, liberated criminals and discharged convicts. 
There exists, for instance, in Munich, a society with several 
branches, especially formed for the purpose of enabling 
discharged convicts to begin life over again in some far- 
off land, and the land almost invariably selected is the 
United States. 

Another method of evading the Contract Labour Law, and 
of drawing large numbers of immigrants to the United States, 
is the systematic advertising for labourers by employment 
agencies through the British and European newspapers. 
From evidence which came before the Select Committee 
investigating at Boston, it appeared that the Freestone 
Cutters' Association of New England had advertised ip the 
English and Scotch papers for journeymen, agreeing to pay 
fifty cents per hour for work. The applicants were directed 
to call upon the agents signing the advertisement in London. 
These agents made no contract with the men, and so 
evaded the letter of the Contract Labour Law ; but they 
came to New England on the representation that employ- 
ment should be found. As the freestone cutters in 
England only get tenpence an hour, or about twenty cents 
in American money, the prospect of largely increased wages 
naturally induced many of them to go over to America. 
This is only one instance out of many ; and* to quote the 
Immigration Committee's Report, " Where good wages are 
paid, advertisement abroad has become of common occur- 
rence; the workmen here are thereby brought to terms, or 
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the market becomes overflooded with labourer?, and wages 
are reduced." In connection with this must also be ( 
sidered the immigration coming into the United States over 
the Canadian border. During the last six months of 1890, 
it is estimated that over 50,000 European immigrants landed 
in Canada, and reached the United States, coming by this 
circuitous route to avoid inspection. There is also another 
point to be noted, viz. that large numbers of Canadians 
come into the United Stales for work, wages being 40 per 
cent, higher in the United Slates tlian in the Canadian 
provinces. Several hundreds of these people cross over the 
border from Windsor to Detroit every morning, and find 
employment in the s:ores, seed-houses, and so forth, and 
return to their homes every evening. 

So much for the causes which have led to this wholesale 
invasion. We will now consider its undesirable results. 
The efftct of immigration upon American labour is espe- 
cially marked. As was shown by the Report of the Ford 
investigation of 1888, the pauper and lower classes of 
Europe have crowded into the American factories to such 
an extent, that in many of the large industries, notably the 
cigar trade, tailoring trade, and the shirt manufacturing 
trade, what was fifteen years ago 90 per cent. American 
and lo foreign, is now 90 per cent, foreign and 10 per 
cent. American. Frequently upon differences arising be- 
tween employers and employed as to the price of wages, 
foreigners were imported to take the place of American 
workmen, and the wages were consequently reduced. 
In fact, the tendency of foreign immigration is constantly 
to lower the standard of wages which the American labourer 
has hitherto enjoyed. The only persons opposed to restrict- 
ing it are the great manufacturers and contractors, whose 
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interest is obviously to keep the price of labour at its 
lowest level. 

Another danger of indiscriminate immigration is plainly 
shown In the riots which have taken place in New York and 
other places during the last twenty-five years. In 1863, in 
the city of New York, when the famous draft riots took 
place, no American dared to display the flag of his country 
without running the risk of having his house burned and 
destroyed, Recent outbreaks of Nihilists, Anarchists, and 
Socialists, in the ciiy of Chicago, and the still more recent 
lynchings at New Orleans, are further illustrations of my 
meaning. This political danger is deepened by the short 
period of time in which immigrants may become eligible for 
citizenship, and thus invested with political power. In 
several Stales the immigrant is admitted to citizenship after 
only one year's residence, and while he is still to a great 
extent ignorant of the laws, language, and customs. The 
right of citizenship thus conferred is very liable to be 
abused, American politicians, like other politicians, are 
very prone to yield to their prejudices without sufficiently 
regarding the interests of the people at large. The German 
vote in many localities controls the action of political 
leaders on the liquor question. The Irish vote favours, 
and largely influences, the policy of antagonism lo Great 
Britain. 

The social effects of this increasing immigration are also 
very strongly marked. There is an abnormal representation 
of ihe foreign poor in the workhouses and penitentiaries of 
the United States ; and there can be httle doubt that the 
effect of deporting to America the destitute, the worthless, 
and the criminal, has largely added to the burden there of 
pauperism, vice, and crime. 
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How keenly alive American statesmen are to the evil^ 
which result from unrestricted immigration, is shown by a 
perusal of the Acts which have been pnssed upon the 
subject. The .\cts, other than those regulating the immi- 
gration of Chinese labourers, are three in nviniber, viz. : — 
The Act to regulate immigration approved by Congress in 
1882, the Contract Labour Law of 1S85, and the recent 
Act to amend ail previous laws, which was approved by 
Congress on the 3rd of Mirch of this year, and which came 
into force on the ist of April last.' I do not propose to dwell 
upon the provisions of those Acts in detail ; they are given 
in full elsewhere;- but section i of the new Act, which 
specifies the class of aliens henceforth to be excluded from 
the United Slates, deserves to be quoted in full : — "AH 
idiots, insane persons ; paupers, or persons likely to become 
a public charge ; persons suffering from a loathsome or a 
dangerous contagious disease ; persons who have been con- 
victed of felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanour 
involving moral turpitude, polygamists, and also any persons 
whose tickst or passage is paid for with the money 
of another, or who is assisted by others to come," The 
right of asylum to political and religious refugees is main- 
tained intact by tha insertion of a special proviso. The 
working of the Act is very simple. The immigrants are 
stopped at the port of arrival and inspected, and the steam- 
ship companies are compelled to take back at theit own 
expense all those who are refused admission ; and heavy 
penalties of fine and imprisonment are dealt out to those 
who attempt to break or to evade the law. This course of 
action, though it may seem to press hardly in individual 
i, has been found to have an excellent deterrent effect, 
' l8gi. ' FiJ( AppemUx. 
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for as soon as steamship companies know that they bring 
over such passengers at their own risk, they refuse to bring 
them at all, and the evil to a great extent is nipped in the 
bud. 

Now, if such measures'of self-defence have become thus 
early in her history imperative with a young country like 
America, with a habitable area of more than 3,000,000 
square mileSydcad a population of not more than 65,000,000, 
what are we to think of an old country like England, with 
an area of « little over 32,000,000 acres^ and a population, 
according to the census of 1881, of near 25,000,000 souls 
— and probably of over 30,000,000 now — compelled to 
spend annually some ;^7,ooo,ooo on the relief or support 
of her own three-quarters of a million of paupers — leaving 
her ports, more especially the port of London, free for the 
entrance of a huge foreign and degraded population, from 
every country in Europe, which statistics demonstrate to be 
largely on the increase ? 

It is impossible for Englishmen not to feel a certain 
amount of envy at the energy and firmness* which the 
American Government has displayed in excluding un- 
desirable aliens. If such action be good, where the vast 
territories of the United States are in question, what must 
be thought of the laissezfaire policy which allows our little 
British Islands to be overrun by the class of foreigner which 
America so rigorously excludes ? 




In this chapter I propose not only to deal with theB 
genera.1 laws for restricting destitute and undesirable immi-fl 
gration into some of the principal colonies, hut alsc 
particular laws for proh b ng 1 e n migration of Chinese^ I 
Sir Charles Dilke, in a gene al sun n a y of colonial policy on ^ 
ihis matter, writes : — " Colon al 1 hou seeks protection hy 
legislative means, not only aga ns he cheap labour of the 
dark-skinned or of the yello an but also against white 
paupers, and against the ar (i I uj j ly of labour by State- 
aided white immigration. Most of the countries of the 
world, indeed, have laws against the admission of destitute 
aliens, and the United Kingdom is in practice almost the 
only exception." ^ 

The main object of all the general laws passed upon the J 
subject appears to be the same, namely, to prevent thflrj 
colonies from becoming the "dumping-ground" of the-ij 
destitute, lunatic, vicious, and criminal population of older ■ 
countries, including in several instances the mother country 1 
as well. With regard to Chinese immigration, two objecfaj 
are apparent : first, to protect the native population from.l 
' Problems of Grmtsr Britain, vol. ii. p. 314. 
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foreign competition in the different branches of industry, 
the effect of which is materially to lower wages, and reduce 
the standard of comfort of the colonial artisan or labourer j 
and secondly, to guard against the political dangers which 
the presence of a numerous alien race occupying an inferior 
position could not fail to bring about. 

To take the general laws first. The principal coloniea 
which have passed statutes on the subject are Canada, 
Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
In New South Wales, Queensland, Wesfern Australia, the 
Cape Colony, and Natal, there are no similar statutes; but 
these colonies have the power, in the case of a threatened 
influx of undesirable immigrants, of passing restraining Acts, 
which effectually meet the purpose for which they are re- 
quired. I now. give a summary of the princijial general 
statutes actually passed, other than those which exist for the 
immigration of Chinese. They are given in more detail 
elsewhere,' 

In Canada, the Immigration Act of 1886 enacts that the 
Governor- General may by proclamation prohibit the landing 
of destitute, pauper, or diseased immigrants; also of the 
criminal and vicious; and arrangements are made for the 
immediate return of the vessel and the prohibited immigrants 
to the port of Europe whence they came. 

In Victoria, the owner of the ship is compelled to give a 
bond of ;,^ioo to the immigration officer for every passenger 
he may bring, being "either lunatic, idiotic, deaf, dumb, 
blind, or infirm, or Hkely in his opinion to become a charge 
upon the public, or upon any public or charitable institution." 
Penalties are enacted for refusing to execute the bond, 
which, it should be noted, is applicable to the master of any 
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British or foreign navigable vessel ; the only exemptidi 
being in favour of crews that are shipwrecked, or \ 
Majesty's land and sea forces. 

By the Immigration Act of South Australia, passed in 
1S72, paupers are practically forbidden to land. In Tas- 
mania, the Passengers Act, 1885, enacts in the same way as 
Victoria, that a bond of ^^^loo shall be given to the collector 
at the port of arrival, by the master of any ship (except one 
plying from one port in the colony to any other), who 
attempts to land any passenger in Tasmania, being "either 
lunatic, idiotic, deaf, dumb, blind, or infirm, or from any 
cause unable to support himself, Or likely to become a 
charge upon the public." As in Victoria, the bond is applied 
to the maintenance of the said passenger, and penalties are 
enforced in the case of the refusal to execute it. Provisions 
are also made with regard to ships undergoing quarantine. 
In New Zealand, the "Imbecile Passengers Act" of 1882 
is practically identical with that of Tasmania. 

Such are the principal general Colonial Acts. 

We now come to the vexed question of Chinese Immi- 
gration. It would be well to mention in passing that a 
particularly drastic Act was passed in British Columbia in 
1884, which spoke of the "pestilential habits" of the 
Chinese, and stated that they " habitually desecrate grave- 
yards by the removal of bodies therefrom," These ex- 
pressions were termed "peculiarly offensive" by the Chinese 
Ambassador in London ; but apparently his protest was of 
no avail, for in 1885 another and still more drastic Act was 
passed, which effectually prohibited all further Chinese im- 
migration to British Columbia. It is, however, with Chinese 
immigration into Australasia that we are more immediately 
concerned. 
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For many years the immigration of Chinese into Australia 
was very large, causing great irritation throughout the 
colonies, more especially among the working-classes, who 
thus found the price of their labour undersold. Many 
attempts, more or less successful, were made for the purpose 
of restricting the undesirable influx. In 1887 Commissioners 
were dispatched by the Emperor of China to the Australasian 
colonies, for the purpose of inquiring into the condition of 
the Chinese residing therein. These Commissioners found 
that in each of the colonies they visited, a poll-tax of;^io 
was imposed upon Chinese subjects, from which the subjects 
of other powers were exempted, and also that various laws 
had been enacted by some of the Colonial Legislatures 
against the Chinese. Upon receiving this report, a com- 
plaint was forthwith lodged at the Foreign Office by the 
Chinese Minister accredited to the Court of St. James's, 
pointing out that these restrictions and laws were at variance 
with treaty obligations and international usage. Upon 
receipt of this protest. Lord Salisbury communicated with 
Lord Knutsford, with the result that a circular letter was 
dispatched from the Colonial Office to the Governors of all 
the Australasian colonies, enclosing a copy of the letter 
from the Chinese Minister, and requesting to be furnished 
with full information on the subject. 

The receipt of this circular created quite a furore in 
Australia, where public opinion was already greatly excited 
on the subject. The replies received in answer to it were 
numerous and varied ; but one dominant note sounded 
through all of them, namely, that at all hazards the Chinese 
must be restricted from emigrating to any part of Australasia. 

The Despatch prepared by the Ministers of New South 
Wales, and telegraphed to the Colonial Office by Lord 
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Carrington, who was then Governor, is of especial interes 
It deserves to be quoted in exiemo, si) 
whole case in favour of the colonies. 

"Australian feeling is much exercised in reference to 
Chinese immigration and the inquiry made by the Marquis 
of Salisbury," — so runs the Despatch. — " Your Excellency's 
advisers beg chiefly to explain that the law of the colony for 
some years past has^imposed the restrictions of a poll-tax of 
£,\Q> on each immigrant, and a limitation of one immigrant 
to every hundred tons of the ship's burden ; hut owing to 
recent occurrences, severer measures are now demanded 
throughout all the colonies. This state of things has 
given rise to new reflections in dealing with a difficulty 
which threatens' to become a calamity. As these colonies 
form an important part of the .Empire, it is submitted that 
our cause of contention is of sufficient national concern to be 
taken up by the Empire; if we have no voice in the making 
of treaties, it seems only just that our interests should be 
considered and exercised by those who exercise that power. 
We learn by public report that the United States Govern- 
ment have entered into a treaty with the Government of 
China, by which Chinese immigration into America is no 
longer permitted. We fail to see why Australia may not be 
similarly protected. On behalf of this colony we desire, 
through your Excellency, to impress upon her Majesty's Im- 
perial advisers the more prominent phases of the Chinese 
question, as it specially and almost exclusively affects the 
Australian sectionofthe British people. Firstly,the Australian 
ports are within easy sail of the ports of China; secondly, the 
climate, as well as certain branches of trade and industry in 
Australia, such as the cultivation of the soil for domestic 
purposes, and tin and gold mining, are peculiarly attractive 
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to the Chinese; thirdly, the working- classes of the British 
people, in all the affinities of race, are directly opposed to 
their Chinese competitors ; fourthly, there can he no 
sympathy, and in the future it is to be apprehended that 
there will he no peace, between the two races ; fifthly, the 
enormous number of the Chinese population intensifies 
every consideration of this class of immigration in compari- 
son with the immigration of any other nation ; sixthly, the 
most prevailing determination in all the Australian com- 
munities is to preserve the British type in the population ; 
seventhly, there can be no interchange of ideas of religion 
or citizenship, nor can there be any intermarriage or social 
communion, between the British and the Chinese. It is 
respectfully admitted that the examination of these principal 
phases of the question can only lead to one conclusion, 
namely, that the Chinese must be restricted from emigrating 
to any part of Australasia. It will be seen that while the 
question scarcely touches the people of the United King- 
dom, it vitally concerns these great colonies, whose import- 
ance in their political and commercial relations entitles 
them to be protected by the diplomatic influence and the 
powers of treaty which belong to the Empire. With renewed 
expressions of our loyal attachment to her Majesty, we 
urge that immediate steps be taken to open such negoti- 
ations with the Emperor of China as will result in affording 
permanent security to the Australian colonies from the 
disturbance of Chinese immigration in any form ; the 
matter is too grave and urgent to adroit of long delay. 
However desirable it may be to avoid the irritation and 
conflict of interests which may arise from local legislation 
of 3 drastic character, if protection cannot be afforded aa 
now sought, the Australian Parliaments must act from the 
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force of public opinion in devising measures to defend 
the colonies from consequences which tliey cannot relax in 
their efforls to averL" 

This representation on the part of New South Wales was 
followed by similar ones from all the Colonial Governments 
to whom the circular had been addressed. From Victoria 
came an intimation stating the statutes already in force, and 
the intention of the Victorian Government to carry out the 
law to its utmost letter. 

From Queensland, the Government wrote to say that they 
were determined to restrict the influx of Chinese, because it 
had been proved by experience that they had become formid- 
able competitors with European labour in almost every branch 
of industry; some branches,, such as cabinet-making, having 
been practically monopolized by them in several of the 
Australian cities. And, as owing to their habits of life, the 
cost of subsistence was to the Chinese very much less than 
to Europeans living in accordance with European habits ; and 
the effect of their unrestricted competition was undoubtedly 
to materially lower wages, and to reduce the standard of 
comfort to European artisans and labourers. There was 
also the insuperable objection that the Chinese could not 
be admitted to an equal share in the political and social 
institutions of the colony ; and under the present colonial 
system every citizen is allowed to have a voice in the 
government of his country ; and the presence, in considerable 
numbers, of an alien race occupying an inferior position 
could not fail before long to bring about very serious 
troubles, which would probably necessitate a radical change 
in poUtica! institutions, and entirely alter the future history 
and development of Australia. 

Despatches were also received from New Zealand, Tas- 
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mania, Western Australia, and in fact all the Australasian 
colonies, stating that the greatest excitement prevailed upon 
this question, and that there was a general determination to 
prevent the continued immigration of Chinese. 

The upshot of all this was that in June of the same year 
aconferenceof representatives of the Australian Governments 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia, was held at Sydney, with 
the result that the poll-tax which had given so much offence 
to the Chinese Government was remitted, but a number of 
resolutions were passed which have since been embodied in 
the different Chinese Immigrant Acts and statutes, which 
amended all the previous Acts which had been passed on 
the subject. It is unnecessary lo quote these Acts in detail, 
but their provisions may be briefly summari;ed, as limiting 
the number of Chinese to be brought to the colonies by 
vessel ; increasing the penalties for violation of the law ; and 
prohibiting alien Chinese from voting at elections of the 
local authority of the colony. Certain exceptions are made 
in the case of Chinese immigrants who are British subjects, 
of certain Chinese officials, and of the crews of vessels who 
do not land in the colony. 

These Acts, which are now in force, have been found 
very effectual for the purpose for which they were required. 
The action of the Colonies in this matter did not meet with 
the approval of the Colonial Office ; but since it was evident 
that the Colonies were determined to prevent Chinese immi- 
gration at all hazards, no further word of remonstrance was 
heard from Downing Street. 

There is no doubt that the point affecting labour upon 
which colonial workmen felt most strongly, and upon which 
they are thoroughly agreed, is the desire to discourage 
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emigration. Colonial labo.ir seeks protection by legislati' 
means, not only against Chinese, but also, as we have seen, 
against tlie artificial supply of labour by State-aided immigra- 
tion, and other means. The colonial workmen are opposed 
not only to the reception of the destitute from abroad, but 
even to the assisted emigration of persons able to work. 
They argue that if assisted English emigration is encouraged, 
inferior workmen will come out to the colonies, and bring 
down wages to the European level. 

The agitation against the Chinese in particular, however^.l 
is no new thing. So far back as 1854 the second Governor 
of Victoria reported to the Home Government that he 
thought the introduction of the Chinese into Austral! 
desirable. " Australia for the Australian " has for a long 
time been the prevailing cry; and to that may be added, 
" Canada for the Canadian." Colonial labour, whether in 
Canada or Australasia, desires to limit competition. The 
Chinaman is a most dangerous competitor. He is an 
excellent workman, but at a very low standard of comfort. 
The colonial artisan, on the other hand, has a much higher 
standard of comfort than the ordinary European labourer. 
His pay is higli, and his hours are short. He is educated, 
and he is independent. He has plenty of leisure for 
amusement, and he regards all his privileges as rights, and 
he fully intends to keep them. We cannot blame him 
either ; and it cannot be said that he takes a purely selfish 
view of the case, since in the Dockers' Strike the Australian 
workmen sent large sums to England where no return was 
possible. 

After all, the Chinese are only a small population in our 
white colonies ; but this is because of the difficulties virhich 
have been thrown in the way of their coming in. Were it 
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not for this, they would be numerous indeed. The Blue-book 
of July iS83, as we have seen, shows how determined the 
Colonies are to forbid Chinese immigsation at all hazards. 
Their action in this matter has been in many respects 
contrary to the letter of the law ; but as Sir Henry Parkes, 
tlie Premier of New South Wales, said, when charged by 
the Assembly for having broken the law, " I care nothing 
about your cobweb of technical law; I am obeying a law 
far superior to any law which issued these permits, n;imely, 
the law for the preservation of society in New South Wales." 

The Austrahan Intercolonial Conference had declared the 
Chinese to be "an alien race, incapable of assimilation in 
the body politic"; and acting upon these conclusions, Sir 
Henry Parkes declared—" Neither for her Majesty's ships of 
war, nor for her Majesty's representative on the spot, nor 
for her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies, do we 
intend to turn aside from our purpose." Lord Knutsford 
telegraphed to know by what law New South Wales shut 
out the Chinese ; and the reply which he received, in effect 
was, that both laws and treaties must give way to the 
strength of colonial feeling. After that, the Imperial 
Government did well to be silent, for to have enforced the 
law, or to have enforced the treaties, would have been to 
have risked an open rupture between the Colonies and the 
mother country. This anti-Chinese feeling is often spoken of 
as another phase of protection ; but it is worthy of note 
that Sir Henry Parkes, whose vigorous utterances I have 
quoted above, is a free-traden 

Such in brief are the principal colonial laws on this 
subject, both in a general sense, and more particularly with 
regard to Chinese immigration. These laws are the legis- 
lative outcome of the almost passionate demands of the 
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colonists. The significant fact is, that unlike the mother 
country, the Colonies cannot bring forward the plea of over- 
population, since in all of them there are vast tracts of 
territory still uninhabited, and in Australia only the fringe 
of the vast continent is at present populated. Yet in their 
own interests the Colonies have found it necessary to pass 
such stringent laws as those described. The moral is 
obvious. If young countries like our Colonies, which 
require a large working population, find it necessary to 
shut out the destitute, the unfit, and the undesirable — and 
are able to do so with the greatest possible success — surely 
the mother country, where there are already too many 
mouths to fill, may be expected to follow their example. 



THE REMEDIES. 

In this chapter let us very briefly consider the best 
way in which this wrong may be set right. Several sug- 
gestions have been made for dealing with this question 
apart from legislation ; some of them have been acted 
upon, but none seem to go to the root of the evil. Among 
these well-meaning but unsnccessful efforts, may be classed 
the recent action of the Government in causing notices to 
be posted up at some of the principal European ports, 
warning intended immigrants of the state of the labour 
market here, and of the hardships that await them. This 
sounds very well in theory, but in practice it may be 
doubted if it has had the effect of stopping one single 
immigrant from proceeding on his journey. For in nine 
cases out of ten, that journey is already nearly accomplished 
before the notice catches his eye. A Russian Jew, for 
instance, who had travelled all the way from the heart 
of Russia to Hamburg, would hardly be likely to turn back 
at the eleventh hour. What is there for him to do but to 
go forward all the same? He has made all his prepar- 
ations, broken up his home, sold bis little stock, and 
perhaps expended a life's savings in the purchase of a 



through ticket to that new land where he has been told all 
good things are ; and by the time he reaches the port it is 
too late for him to turn back even if he could. But would 
he if he could ? I very much doubt it, " Whatever happens," 
he may argue, "things cannot be much worse with mc than 
they have been." Besides, he may have the direct, or indirect, 
promise of employment through some sweater's agent, or he 
may have heard — such news travels fast — of the " shelters," 
of the relief-funds, of the soup-kitchens, of the loan and 
industrial departments of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
and of the numerous foreign " Eenevolent Societies," or of 
other similar charitable organizations for foreigners in distress, 
which abound in London. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Police writes in his Report* : — " It cannot be ascetlained 
that any societies are in existence in London to offer direct 
inducements to immigrants; but, undoubtedly the prospect of 
shelter and assistarue till work is obtained, whicA some hold 
out, ads as an indirect inducement to niatiy."^ " Whatever 
happens," the immigrant argues to himself, " I shall not 
actually starve." He proceeds on his journey, notices and 
warnings notwithstanding, and in due .time arrives here, 
one more unit to intensify the awful struggle for existence 
which is daily and hourly going on among thousands in 
London and our large provincial cities. 

What, then, is the remedy ? 

The answer is simple. In the words of the Select Com- 
mittee upon Immigration — " It is clear that the only way 
effectually to check the immigration of foreign paupers 
is to stop them at the port of arrival." This is the course 
adopted in the United States and in Germany. The police 
regulations at Hamburg are to the effect that no person 
I7lh January, 1891. * The italics are my own,— W. II. 
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without means is allowed to land at that port ; and if found 
to have been taken there and landed, the captain of the 
vessel in which the person sailed, is hable to a penally 
of 300 marks, and moreover is compelled at his own 
expense to take the destitute person away from Hamburg, 
As we have already seen, in the United States and our 
principal colonies, similar laws exist to forbid the landing 
of destitute and undesirable aliens, while other European 
countries have also taken steps to guard themselves against 
them. Though the details may vary in particular instances, 
the principle in all cases remains the same. England could 
not do belter than adopt some similar plan, and compel the 
steamship companies to take back to the place where they 
first took them on board, all persons whom they attempted 
lo land at our ports, who were unprovided with the means 
of subsistence, mentally or bodily afflicted, or likely in any 
way to become a public nuisance or a public burden. But 
it will require a special Act of Parliament to compel the 
steamship companies to do this, and every effort should be 
made to get such an Act placed upon the statute-book. The 
mere knowledge that such a law existed would exercise an 
excellent deterrent effect, and serve to keep away thousands 
and thousands from our shores ; for directly the steamship 
companies knew that they brought such passengers at their 
own risk, they would speedily cease bringing them at all, 
and would exercise that same circumspection in bringing 
people here, which they now have to exercise in the case of 
other countries.' 

Such, I submit, would be an effectual remedy. It has 
much to recommend it from a practical point of view. It is 
no visionary scheme ; it has been tested by experience in 
other countries, and has been found to work admirably. 



Why should it not work equally well here ? But at the 
same time it is idle to deny, having regard to the present 
state of public business, and to the fact that the life of 
the present Parliament is ebbing fast, that any legislation on 
this subject must of necessity be tardy. In the meantime 
there is much to be done. That the working- classes of this 
country are already alive to the danger may be seen in a 
moment by glancing at the long list of Trades "Unions and 
labour organizations which have already condemned it.^ 
But that the other classes which make up the electorate are 
equally convinced of its urgency may be doubted, and the 
reason is obvious — it does not touch them so nearly. There- 
fore, no opportunity should be lost of bringing the real facts 
of the case before the public. With this object the present 
little book has been written, and if it should have the effect 
of causing any to pause and consider the importance of this 
question, the reason for its existence will have been more 
than justified. 

" There is a general agreement that pauper immigration 
is an evil, and should be checked." This much was 
.admitted by the House of Commons' Committee in their 
Report, and they went on to say that " the objections to 
such a proposal arc not b.ised on grounds of policy in any 
instance, but upon the difficulty of carrying such a measure 
into effect." Furthermore, they admitted that though they 
were not prepared to recommend legislative interference just 
at present, because of the "great difficulties" in the way, 
yet "they contemplated the possibility of such legislation 
becoming necessary in the future, in view of the crowded 
condition of our great towns, the extreme pressure for exist- 
ence among the poorer part of the population, and the 
» fide AppendLx G. 
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tendency of destitute foreigners to reduce still lower the 
social and material condition of our own poor." 

This Report was issued in 1889. Little more than two 
years have elapsed since its publication, and already it must 
be adm'tted the danger has greatly increased. It may be 
asked — Are the difficulties which surround this question 
likely to become less by waiting for the future ? A-re they 
not rather liable to become greater as time goes on, and the 
evils lamented by the Committee assume more formidable 
aspects ? To admit the existence of an evil, to deplore its 
effects, and yet to shrink from proposing any remedy 
because there are difficulties in the way, is a very lame 
and impotent conclusion. Such a proceeding may or may 
not agree with the political exigencies of the moment, may 
or may not be desirable from a party point of view ; but it 
shows a deplorable lack of the courage of conviction, and 
of the higher order of statesmanship. A problem which 
other nations under similar circumstances have successfully 
solved, is surely not one from which English statesmen 
should shrink, because of the difficulties besetting its 
solution. 

Let us analyse these difficulties. One, we are frequently 
told, is the short sea passage between the Continent and 
England, which would render it practically impossible for 
us to adopt a similar plan to that already existing in other 
countries. But if at Hamburg they can effectually prevent 
the landing of destitute persons from England, surely in 
England we can prevent the landing of destitute persons 
from Hamburg — the port from which the great bulk of 
these objectionable aliens generally come? The difficulty 
in the one case is no greater than the difficulty in the other. 
That objection is easily diposed of. But the other impedi- 
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ment — Ihe lack of trustworthy statistics — is more serii 
since without statistics there can be no legislation. I hai 
already alluded to the Bo.nrd of Trade Returns, and have 
endeavoured to show how utterly worthless they are for all 
practical purposes. The same deaith of information was the 
great stumbling-block in the way of the House of Commons' 
Committee. To that, its chairman, Sir William Marriot, has 
testified.* " The difficulty was," he said, " that there was no 
means of getting correct information ; and it was a most 
extraordinary thing, that, though we had some witnesses from 
the Board of Trade, they were utterly unaware of certain Acts 
of Parliament which ought to be carried out by them, namely, 
the Act of William IV. ; and we discovered that, allhough 
the people were calling for fresh legislation, there was a law 
exisling by which we could get information at every port in 
England." Such was the state of affairs then. It is not 
much better now. Relums are not taken from every port 
in England ; important ones— Southampton for instance — 
being still omitted ; those from three of the most important 
ports are only partial ; and from all they are loosely pre- 
pared, only checked " now and then," and the penalties for 
violation of the Act are never enforced. How can such 
returns be considered satisfactory ? If they really want us 
to know the exact dimensions of the extent of alien immi- 
gration, there can be no difficulty in the way. The Act 
exists; it is only for the Government to put it into force j 
it is only a question of method, of means, and of men. But 
if ihey do not want us to know, that is another matter, and 
pressure should be brought to bear until the required 
information is for di coming. 

ng of tlie AE;5ocialion fur rrcvenling 
i, May :il, iSgi. 
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Such then is the remedy, such are the difficulties in the 
way of its being apiiUed. They are easily surniounled. 
The real crux of the question is this. Is such a remedy 
justified by the circumstances of the disease? I submit, 
for reasons already given, that it is. Slate intervention is an 
extreme measure ; as a rule it is better to let natural laws 
take their course, to see what can be done by individual 
effort, mutual help, organization, and combination. Men 
of the school of thought of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr, 
Auberon Herbert would probably denounce such a measure 
as "socialistic," in that it would limit the freedom of the 
individual, and limit the utility of his individual capital by 
forbidding him to employ it in certain ways. I admit the 
plausibility of their strictures in many instances, but net in 
this one. The key-note of such a measure as that which I 
have indicated, would be to help the weak, and to protect 
those who are not able to help themselves. Speaking 
generally, I am not a believer in what is termed "grand- 
motherly legislation." You cannot make men sober, re- 
ligious, industrious, or moral by Acts of Parliament. The 
experiment has been tried, and failed. But you can at 
least remove al! the stumbling-blocks in the way of their 
becoming so. In this particular instance, individual effort 
has been tried and failed. It has been found to be useless 
in stemming the tide of pauperism and degradation which 
pours in upon us from abroad. Therefore, in the last 
extremity, we resort to the State as the natural protector of 
our people. 

It has been urged as an objection to such a measure that 
it would violate the principles of Free Trade. The fact that 
this movement is supported by many whose fidelity to Free 
Trade principles is above suspicion, is a sufficient 
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that objection.' But even were it otherwise- 
Free Trade is not a fetish. It was made for it 
man for it. There is no such thing as Free Trade in 
human bodies. You cannot argue that the economic laws 
which are apphcable to goods should govern man. You 
cannot confuse humanity with commodities. You may 
exclude comraodiries by a tariff if you please — that is not 
an immoral principle. You may let in commodities freely 
if you choose ; but to let in human bodies to compete with 
those who are natives of the soil, who are your flesh and 
blood, and who already have the greatest difficulty in sup- 
porting life — to allow this, because to shut them out would 
be violating the principle of Free Trade, is to sacrifice a 
principle to a name. 

Lastly, it has been said that to prohibit the destitute and 
unfit of other countries would be a dangerous and a mis- 
chievous innovation. Prohibition in itself is no innovation. 
We already prohibit many things which tend to our national 
hurt — ^false coins, disease in animals, in special shapes in 
human beings, products dangerous to life and limb, besides 
various things touching our revenue. Prohibition, therefore, 
in this instance, would only be extended in a fresh direction. 
Nor can it be declared contrary to the laws of the land or 
the principles of the Constitution. Such an objection is 
founded upon ignorance, and not on fact The Alien Acts 
of the Plantagenets and early Tudors ; the Proclamation of 
Mavy against the French, of Elizabeth against the Scots ; 
the Peace Alien Acts, and the War Allen Acts of the 
Georgian era ; and, in a lesser degree, the Chartist Act of 
the present reign — a perusal of these will tend to convince 
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any dispassionate student of our history, that while this 
country has always been desirous of welcoming the perse- 
cuted and oppressed of other lands, national interests have 
ever been deemed to have the prior claim. I do not wish 
to go over again the arguments already adduced in favour 
of some judicious restrictive measure. To do so would be 
to weary and not to edify. It will suffice, in conclusion, 
to say that they may all be summed up in the memorable 
words of Sir George Grey, when introducing the Chartist 
Act of 1848 :— 

".The grounds on which it is proposed, are simply those 
which this country has always maintained, and has every 
right to maintain, namely, that of self-protection." 
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SOME OBSOLETE ALIEN ACTS.i 

STATUTES OF RICHARD II. 

In 1390, by a statute of Richard IL, it was declared " That 
no alien person should trade without proof given that he 
would expend half the value of his merchandise in other 
merchandise here." 

In 1392, after stating that the Free Trade Acts of Edward 
III. were a great hindrance and damage to cities of the 
realm, it was declared that **no foreign merchant shall sell 
or buy within the realm to any other foreign merchant to 
sell again. That no foreign merchant should sell at retail 
within the realm, except provisions, and as to some provisions 
only in large quantities." 

ACT OF HENRY IV. 

This Act was followed in 1402 (Henry IV.), by provisions 
forbidding any carrying of the proceeds of such trade out 
of the country, except in the shape of other merchandise 
bought in exchange. 

^ For the infonnation contained in Appendix A I am indebted to 
Mr. C. J. Follett, C.B. 
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By an Act of 1439 (Henry VI., not repealed until this 
century), it was enacted, " That all alien merchants shall be 
under the survey of certain persons, to be called Hosts or 
surveyors, to be appointed by the mayors of the several 
cities, and to be good and creditable natives expert in 
merchandise ; such Hosts to be privy to all sales and con- 
tracts of the aliens. Aliens to sell all their merchandise 
within six months on paying a forfeiture. The Hosts to 
keep books only to register all contracts, etc., of aliens, and 
deliver a transcript thereto to the Exchequer. The Hosts 
to have two shillings in the pound on all such contracts, 
and to be sworn to be faithful, and any alien refusing to 
submit to these regulations, to be imprisoned until security 
be given to comply with them." 



ACT OF RICHARD III. 
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In 1543, in the reign of Richard III., it was enacted- 
" That no person not born under the King's obeysance shall 
exercise or occupy any handicraft, or the occupation ot any 
handicraftsman, in this realm of England ; and shall {after 
date then fixed) depart into their own couniry again; or 
else be servants of such of the King's subjects only as be 
expert and cunning in such feats, wits, and crafts, which the 
said stranger can occupy." 

PROCLAMATION HENRV VII. EXPULSION OF SCOTS. 

In the reign of Henry VII. 1491, when the death of 
Jatnes III. of Scotland had strained the relations between 
the two kingdoms, an Act was passed simply in these words — 
" All Scots, not made denizens, shall depart this realm within 
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forty days after proclamation, upon paying a forfeiture of 
all their goods." 

MARY I. EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH, 

In the reign of Queen Mary there is a Statute against the 
French, which also directed their departure from the realm, 
and based it by the preamble not only on political grounds, 
but because the influx of such strangers tended to ihe 
diminishing of subjects of the realm, and the treasury of the 
sovereign. 

ELIZABETH, 

By simple proclamation Elizabeth expelled the Scots. 

ALIEN ACTS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. 

Provisions as to aliens in the Georgian and Victorian eras 
are of three kinds — (a) War Alien Acts ; {b) Peace Alien Acts ; 
(i") Registration Acts. The Alien Acts contain regulations 
for expulsion of aliens, if the State requires it. In war time 
it is more stringent. All these Acts contain provisions as to 
registration. The history of these Acts briefly is as follows : — 
In 1 793 (the French Revolution) first Alien Act, which being 
of a stringent character became the model. 'War Alien 
Act ; tliis continued with amendments until the Peace of 
Amiens, iSoz. Then for a year there was a Peace Alien 
Act, followed in the following year by a War Alien Act, 
when the Peninsular War began. With the French Restor- 
ation there was in 1814 a Peace Alien Act, followed again 
in the year ensuing by a War Alien Act, with the temporary 
restoration of the French Empire, and again by a Peace 
Alien Act, when the power of Napoleon was finally crushed. 
This last Statute was renewed by biennial Continuance Acts, 
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until in 1826 expulsion clauses were entirely removed, and 
registration only remained. 

CHARTIST ACT, 1 848. 

The registration was modified by the Alien Act of 
William IV. in 1836, and the only interruption to its course 
has been the Chartist Act of 1848, which was an Expulsion 
Act, passed for one year. 
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THE ALIEN ACT OF WILLIAM IV. 

ANNO SEXTO GULIELMI IV. REGIS. 
CAP. XI. 

An Act for the Registration of Aliens, and to repeal an 
Act passed in the Seventh Year of the Reign of His 
late Majesty for that Purpose. 

[19th May^ 1836.] 

Whereas in the Seventh Year of the Reign of 
His late Majesty an Act was passed, intituled A71 7 G. 4' c. 54- 
Act for the Restoration of Aliens : And whereas it is 
expedient that the said Act should be repealed, and 
that Provisions in respect of Aliens should be made 
in lieu of the Regulations therein contained : Be it 
therefore enacted by the King's most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same. That the said Act shall be 
and is hereby repealed. repealed. 

1 1. And be it further enacted. That the Master of Masters of 
every Vessel which after the Commencement of this ^^^:^^y^ 

3. mv 111 fir 

Act shall arrive in this Realm from Foreign Parts shall from 
immediately on his Arrival declare in Writing to the Foreign 
Chief Officer of the Customs at the Port of Arrival deciare°what 
whether there is, to the best of his Knowledge, any Aliens are on 
Alien on board his Vessel, and whether any Alien hath, J°ye^] °nded 
to his Knowledge, landed therefrom at any Place within from their 
this Realm, and shall in his said Declaration specify Vessels. 

M 
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Penalty for 
Omission of 
Declaration. 



Not to 
extend to 
Foreign 
Mariners 
navigating 
the Vessel. 

Alien on 
Arrival from 
Abroad to 
declare his 
Name,De- 
fcription, 
etc., and 

?roduce his 
*assport. 



the Number of Aliens (if any) on board his Vessel, or 
who have, to his Knowledge, landed therefrom, and 
their Names, Rank, Occupation, and Description, as 
far as he shall be informed thereof ; and if the 
Master of any such Vessel shall refuse or neglect to. 
make such Declaration, or shall wilfully make a false 
Declaration, he shall for every such Offence forfeit 
the Sum of Twenty Pounds, and the further Sum of 
Ten Pounds for each Alien who shall have been on 
board at the Time of the Arrival of such Vessel, or 
who shall have, to his Knowledge, landed therefrom 
within this Realm, whom such Master shall wilfully 
have refused or neglected to declare ; and in case 
such Master shall neglect or refuse forthwith to pay 
such Penalty, it shall be lawful for any Officer of the 
Customs, and he is hereby required, to detain such 
Vessel until the same shall be paid : Provided always, 
that nothing herein-before contained shall extend to 
any Mariner actually employed in the Navigation of 
such Vessel during the Time that such Mariner shall 
remain so actually employed. 

III. And be it further enacted. That every Alien 
who shall after the Commencement of this Act 
arrive in any Part of the United Kingdom from 
Foreign Parts shall immediately after such Arrival 
present and show to the Chief Officer of the Customs 
at the Port of Debarkation, for his Inspection, any 
Passport which may be in his or her Possession, 
and declare in Writing to such Chief Officer, or 
verbally make to him a Declaration, to be by him 
reduced into Writing, of the Day and Place of his or 
her landing, and of his or her Name, and shall 
also declare to what Country he or she belongs 
and is subject, and the Country and Place from 
whence he or she shall then have come ; which 
Declaration shall be made in or reduced into such 
Form as shall be approved by One of His Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State ; and if any such Alien 
coming into this Realm shall neglect or refuse to 
present and show any Passport which may be in his 
or her Possession, or if he or she shall neglect or 
refuse to make such Declaration, he or she shall 
forfeit the Sum of Two Pounds. 
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IV. And be it further enacted, That the Officer of Office of 
the Customs to whom such Passport shall be shown Sgist^^he 
and Declaration made shall immediately register Declaration, 
such Declaration in a Book to be kept by him for q^^^^^^^J^ 
that Purpose (in which Book Certificates shall be the Alien! 
printed in Blank, and Counterparts thereof, in such 

Form as shall be approved by One of His Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State), and shall insert there- 
in the several Particulars by this Act required in 
proper Columns, in both Parts thereof, and Shall 
deliver one Part thereof to the Alien who shall have 
made such Declaration. 

V. And be it further enacted, That the Chief Officer of 
Officer of the Customs in every Port shall within Two [^anSSt D - 
Days transmit a true Copy of the Declaration ofciaration, 
every Master of a Vessel, and a true Copy of every etc. to Sec- 
such Certificate, if in Greal Britain^ to One of His sua2^ °^ 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, and if such 

Alien shall have arrived from any Foreign Country 
in Ireland he shall transmit a true Copy of such 
Declaration and of such Certificate to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, 

VI. And be it further enacted, That any Alien CerUficateof 
about to depart from this Realm shall before his or p^^" ***'i,e 
her Embarkation ^deliver any Certificate which he or fcalnftobe 
she shall have received under the Provisions of this transmitted 
Act to the Chief Officer of the Customs at the Port Jj sSS.'^'^ 
of Departure, who shall insert therein that such Alien 

hath departed this Realm, and shall forthwith trans- 
mit the same to One of His Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State, or to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland^ as the Case may be, in like Manner as here- 
in-before is directed in respect to the Certificate given 
to an Alien on his or her Arrival in this Realm. 

VII. And be it further enacted. That if any Certi- New Certifi- 
ficate issued to any Alien by virtue of this Act shall issued in lieu 
be lost, mislaid, or destroyed, and such Alien shall of such as 
produce to One of His Majesty's Justices of the*'®^®^'* 
Peace Proof thereof, and shall make it appear to the 
Satisfaction of such Justice that he or she hath duly 
conformed with this Act, it shall be lawful for such 



Justice and he is hereby required to testify the same 
under his Hand, and such Alien shall thereupon be 
entitled to receive from Une of His Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, or from the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, as the Case may be, a fresh 
Certiticate, which shall be of the like Force and 
Effect as the Cenificate so lost, ml skid, or 
destroyed. 

Cettificnieto VIII. And be it further enacted. That all Certifi- 
'*! S™"'?!' cates herein-before required to be given shall be 
given without Fee or Revfard whatsoever ; and 
every Person who shall take any Fee or Reward of 
any Alien or other Person, for any Certificate, or any 
other Matter or Thing done under this Act, shall 
forfeit for every such Offence the Sum of Twenty 
Penally. Pounds ; and every Officer of the Customs who shall 
refuse or neglect to make such Entry as aforesaid, or 
grant any Certificate thereon, in pursuance of the 
Provisions of this Act, or shall knowingly make any 
false Entry, or neglect to transmit the Copy thereof, 
or to transmit any Declaration of the Master of a 
Vessel, or any Declaration of Departure, in manner 
directed by this Act, shall forfeit for every such 
Offence the Sum of Twenty Pounds. 

Penally for IX. And be it further enacted. That if any Person 
fwgingCer- shall wilfulIy make or transmit any false Declaration, 
' ' "'^ or shall wilfully forge, counterfeit, or alter, or cause 
to be forged, counterfeited, or altered, or shall utter, 
knowing the same to be forged, counterfeited, or 
altered, any Declaration or Certificate hereby 
directed, or shall obtain any such Certificate under 
any other Name or Description ihan the true Name 
and Description of the Alienintended tobenamedand 
described, without disclosing to the Person granling 
such Certificate the true Name and Description of 
such Alien, or shall falsely pretend to be the Person 
intended to be named and described in any such 
Certificate, every Person so otiending shall, upon 
Conviction thcreuf before Two Justices, either forfeit 
any Sum not exceeding One hundred Pounds, or be 
imprisoned for any Time not exceeding Three 
Calendar Months, at the Discretion of such Justices- 
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X. And be it furiher enacted, That all Offences ^^^S?i^™ | 
against this Act shall be prosecuted wilhin Six 
Calendar Months after the Offence committed ; and 
all such Offences shall be prosecuied before Two or 
more Justices of the Peace of the Place where the 
Offence shall be committed, wha are required, in 
default of Payment of an/ pecuniary Penalty, to 
commit the Offender to the Common Gaol for any 
Time not exceeding One Calendar Month, unless the 
Penally shall be sooner paid, where such Penally 
shall not exceed the Sum of Twenty Pounds, and 
forthwith to report to One of His Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State, or to Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, as the Case may require, the Conviction of 
every Offender under this Act, and the Punishment 
to which he is adjudged ; and no Writ of Certiorari 
or of Advocation or Suspension shall be allowed to 
remove the Proceedings of any Justices touching the 
Cases aforesaid, or to supersede or suspend Execution 
or other Proceeding thereupon. 

XI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, NotioaffeoiJ 
That nothing in this Act contained shall affect any Foreign 
Foreign Ambassador or other Public Minister duly ""^lelr" 
authorized, nor any Domestic Servant of any such Servanis; 
Foreign Ambassador or Public Minister, registered 

as such according to Law, or being actually attendant 
upon such Ambassador or Minister ; nor any Alien nor Aiiem 
who shall have been continually residing within this J"!"**^™ 
Realm for Three Years next before the passing of this de™^i« 
Act, or who shall hereafter at any Time complete such Vests, and 
Residence of Three Years, and who shall have q,^|S^,b 
obtained from One of His Majesty's Principal ihereof ; nc 
Secretaries of State, or from the Cliief Secretary for J''*"' "'^' 
Ireland, a Certificate thereof ; nor any Alien, in vmis"" 
respect of any Act done or omitted to be done, who Age. 
shall be under the Age of Fourteen Years at the 
Time when such Act was so done or oraiited to be 
done : Provided always, that if any Question shall 
arise whether any Person alleged to be an Alien, and 
to he subject to the Provisions of this Act, is an 
Alien or not, or is or is not subject to the said 
Provisions or any of them, the Proof that such 
Person is, or by Law is to be deemed to be, a 
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natural-born Subject of His Majesty, or a Denizen 
of this Kingdom, or a naturalized Subject, or that 
such Person, if an Alien, is not subject to the Pro- 
visions of this Act or any of them, by reason of any 
Exception contained in this Act or otherwise, shall 
lie on the person so alleged to be an Alien and to be 
subject to the Provisions of this Act. 

Commence- XII. And bc it further enacted. That this Act 
ment of Act. shall commence and take effect from and after the 
First Day oi July in the present Year. 

Act may be XIII. And be it further enacted. That this Act 
lessSn.^^^ may be amended, altered, or repealed by any Act to 
be passed in this present Session of Parliament. 
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ITALY. 

(Translation.) 

LAW FORBIDDING THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
VAGRANT PROFESSIONS, DEC. 21, 1873. 

Article i. — Whoever should entrust, or under any plea 
should deliver, to Italian subjects or to aliens, persons of either 
sex under the age of 18, although children or under the 
guardianship of the persons entrusting them, and whoever, 
whether Italian subjects or aliens, should receive them for the 
purpose of employing them within the kingdom in any way and 
under any name in the exercise of vagrant professions such as 
jugglers, conjurers, clowns, itinerant players or singers, tight- 
rope dancers, diviners of dreams, exhibitors of animals, men- 
dicants, and such like, shall be punished with imprisonment 
from one to three months, and with a fine from 51 to 250 lire. 

Article 2. — Whoever within the kingdom should keep with 
him in the exercise of the said vagrant professions persons 
under the age of 18, not being his children, shall be punished 
with imprisonment from three to six months, and a fine from 
100 to 500 lire. 

Article 3. — Whoever should entrust, or deliver, within the 
State, or should take abroad for the purpose of entrusting or 
delivering to Italian subjects or aliens, persons under the age 
of 18, although children or under the guardianship of the 
persons entrusting them ; and whoever, whether an Italian 
subject or alien, should receive such minors in order to take 
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them, entrust, or deliver them abroad for the purpose of em- 
ploying them in any way and under any name in the eseri 
of the before-said vagrant professions, shall be punished v 
imprisonment from six months to a year, and with a fine frooi \ 
loo to s<x> hre. 

Article 4.— Italian subjects who should keep with them i. .. 
foreign State, in the exercise of the before-said vagrant pro- 1 
fessions, persons of Italian nationality, under the age of 18, -I 
shall be punished with imprisonment from one to two yearsj I 
and a fine from 500 to 1000 lire. 

if it should appear from the proceedings that the minoi 
been abandoned, or that he had seriously suffered in h 
through want of food, bad treatment, or ill-usage, or ha 
that account to turn away or abscond from the person in w 
charge he was, the imprisonment may be extended to 

Article S' — This article treats of persons who should take I 
these minors by violence or fraud for the purpose of employin 
them as above, in which case the punishment may be as muc 
ai seven years' imprisonment. 

Article 9.— This article makes it compulsory, under penaltjrl 
of fine, for parents or guardians who have entrusted minors totM 
the above purpose, to declare them to the Mayor of the townfl 
in which they reside in Italy, or to the Diplomatic or ConsulatJ 
Authorities, if abroad, within three months from the date ofif 
the law. 

Article 10.— This article makes it compulsorj- for persons,! 
whether in Italy or abroad, who keep minors with them, to f 
declare them under penalty of fine, and within four months 1 
from the date of the law, to the Mayors in Italy, and to tho I 
Ministers and Consuls abroad. 

The minors must at the same time be returned to their 1 
famihes both in Italy or from abroad at the expense of thftB 
persons who have them in charge, or through the Diplomatic W 
or Consular Authorities. I 

Articles 1 1 and 1 2. — The said Diplomatic or Consular! 
Authorities must keep a register of such minors with all pap-a 
ticulars, and give information to the Minister of the Interior, I 

Article 13. — When there are no parents, or guardians, or other J 
persons who can take care of such minors, they shall be placcdl J 
in a public educational or industrial establishment until theyl 
are of full age, or when they have learnt a trade or business. 
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DENMARK. 

(This Act may be taken as a specimen of Alien Laws 

in European countries.) 
(Translation.) 

LAW ON FOREIGNERS AND TRAVELLERS. 

We, Christian IX., &c., make known the Rigsdaghas passed, 
and we with our approval confirm, the following Law : — 

1. Passports abolished, but may be required of inhabitants of 
countries in which Danish travellers are obliged to be furnished 
with them. 

Residence in the country forbidden to foreign gipsies, 
musicians, exhibitors of animals, &c., acrobats and conjurers, 
and such like persons, gaining their livelihood by wandering 
about. Entry into the country forbidden also to all foreigners 
in search of work, unless they are provided with a document of 
identity from a public functionary. 

2. Foreigners who are not possessed of any claim for main- 
tenance in this country, and are destitute of the necessary 
means of subsistence^ as well as those who, Under the provisions 
of Article i, are not allowed to settle in the country, shall be as 
soon as possible sent out of it, or turned out of it by the police. 
In connection herewith an injunction can be given by police 
certificate to the party concerned not to allow himself to be 
found again in the country, with a notification of his liability 
under Article 22 if he violates the order. 

3. Foreigners not in possession of right of maintenance in the 
-country, who seek to support themselves by manual or other 
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bodilyUbaur, either as servants or, without legalizing themselves 
as travelling artisans, by any species of work necessitating 
joumies from place to place, have to announce themselves to 
the Chief of the Police in whose jurisdiction they arrive, or ad. 
soon afterwards as they set about seeking such means o£: 
existence, to the Chief of the Police in whose jurisdiction they; 
are resident at the time. 

4- The Chief of the Police to whom appli 
under the preceding Article, shall investigate whether the partw 
is in a condition in which it can be reasonably expected that 1m 
can and will support himself in this country by lawful labouf., 
he must in this connection look carefully into the accuracy 
the documents of identity which the applicant exhibits ; ai 
also exact assurance that the applicant is either guaranti 
work or service, or Is in possession of sulificient mca 
provide himself with subsistence on a modest scale fur 
days, and afterwards to leave the country. 

Should the Chief of Police, after this examination, find thatl 
extended residence can be conceded to the applicant, he shaH.] 
provide him with a residence-boolc, prescribed by the 
struclions of, and at the price fixed by, the Ministry of JusI 
in the drawing up of which book provision is made for tl 
certifying of the documents of identity ; in the contrary evci 
care must be taken to send or remove the applicant out of th< 

The foregoing provisions are also 
foreigners mentioned in Article 3, who, 
present Law comes into operation, ar« 
country without having procured me. 
allowance of one month being made to them in which to notify 
themselves to the Chief of Police in the place of their residence. 
Should they be provided with a journey-book, mark shooting- 
book, or other document of identity, they receive a residence- 
book, delivered at the cost of the police fund, in which the 
certificate of their documents of identity are set forth. In the 
re si dene e-book it is notified that it is given in place of the former 
document of identity, which the applicant must nevertheless 
preserve, and produce when required to do so. 

5. Any one in possession of a residence-book who shall wish 
to leave the police jurisdiction in which he reside', shall notiff, 
his intention to the pohce of the place, with a statement of thQi 
extent of his journey. The police shall make inquiry how far' 
the applicant is in possession of the necessary means to arriva 
at the place indicated^ and how far he is assured either 
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or of subsistence, or, in the contrary case, whether he is 
provided with the means of modest subsistence for eight days 
after his arrival. If the applicant cannot guarantee the afore- 
said, he can be sent or removed out of the country. Should no 
ground be found for his removal, notification of his announce- 
ment shall be certified in his book, and also leave for his 
journey, granted by the Chief of Police in accordance with the 
indicated wishes of the applicant ; and further, a general sketch 
of the route by which the journey shall be made, and of the 
time in which it is to be accomplished, which arrangements 
must not be altered without sufficient ground, except by leave 
of the police. 

6. On arrival at destination, as also when the individual 
concerned, during his journey, passes the night at any market 
town, or in Frederiksborg, Frederiksvaerk, Sikheborg, Norre- 
sundby, and Logstor, or remains in any country place for more 
than twenty-four hours, the residence-book must be exhibited to 
the police, who shall certify such exhibition in the book itself. 

7. The holder of the book, when he has not found work or 
subsistence for eight days after he last notified the police, is 
bound to notify himself anew to the police of the place in 
which he happens to be, and can then, if not in possession of 
the means of modest subsistence for eight days, be expelled 
or sent out of the country. 

He who has had no work for six weeks shall in all cases be 
sent or removed from the country, unless he can prove how 
during that period he has supported himself in a lawful 
manner. 

8. Every one who engages a foreigner to work must see that 
the latter is provided with a residence-book. When the 
foreigner quits his employment he (the employer) must certify 
in the book how long the employment has lasted. In case of 
bis refusal, the holder of the book shall at once notify the 
police, who shall insert in the book the necessary certificate. 

Any conviction for offence must be certified in the book. 
The individual concerned can apply for a new book without 
such certificate if during the last five years he has not been 
convicted of any offence. 

9. In all cases treated in Articles 5 to 8 the party concerned, 
should he at the period at which the notification should be made, 
not find himself in the parish or market town where the Chief 
of Police resides, may address himself to the local constable. 
The latter shall, in the stead of the Chief; pursue the necessary 
inquiry, and should the book be found in order, and the 
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applicant fulfil the further conditions for continued residence 
in the country, he (the constable) shall insert the necessary 
certificate in [he book ; in the contrary case, he must refer 
applicant to the Chief of Police, to whom the book must 
once be remitted. Should the certificates which the said 
functionary notifies require an injunction in a formal Protocol, 
the costs are to be charged to the police account. 

In coast districts, so far as the present Law is concerned, the 
district Commissioners shall act in place of the Constables. 

10. The dispositions of Articles s to 9 do not apply where 
the parties have continuous service, or only leave one employ- 
ment £0 enter at once upon another. As long as such is the case 
the residence-book serves as a mark-book, and the conditions to 
be observed remain valid during the service. 

The notice of servants' arrival and departure, which, by the 
Law of the 10th May, 1854, paragraph 60, were to be made to 
the parish priest, shall for the future be made to the constable, 
who shall certify in the book the notices given, and report the 
same in the Protocol as above. 

11. Should the book be lost, notice must at once be given to 
the police. Should nothing appear, either from the information 
given by the owner or from any other source, of a nature to 
excite suspicion that the book has been purposely made away 
with, a new one shall be supplied, in which shall be recorded 
such information as to his previous residence in the country as 
can be procured without prolonged inquiry. In the contrary 
event, the party shall at once be sent out of or removed from 
the country, with such injunctions as are required by Articles i 

12. The obligation to be provided with a residence -book 
exists also where the party gains his livelihood in this country, 
and he, moreover, is regarded as a native-born subject for the 
purposes of this Law. The party concerned can claim a book 
furnished with a certificate of his observance of this obligation, 

13. He who has no rights as a native-bom subject, and has 
not any claim to maintenance in this country, can, if he has not 
had continuous residence in this country for two years, be sent 
or removed out of it, by order of the Minister of Justice, when 
his conduct gives occasion therefor. 

In the case of removal or expulsion, in respect of which the 
Minister of Justice can designate the modifications prescribed 
in Article 16, which, in the circumstances, may be found 
suitable, such injunction can be given by order of the Minister 
as is set forth in Article 2. 
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14. When, under the provisions of lliis Law, residence is 
refused to any one, the said person is to remain under ihe 
observatioQ and surveillance of the police until se'&t out of the 
country. 

15. All certificates mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
shall be given gratuitously, except those for leaving a commune 
mentioned in Article id, second portion, which shall be taxed 
at 25 ore each. For the payment of the certifying of journey- 
books is granted a sum in compensation out of the Treasury 
chest, calculated on the average of the receipts on this accoimt 
during the last five years. 

16. In all cases named in this Law removal from the country 
shall he effected under police direction, and in the cheapest 
manner compatible with the circumstances, by railway, waggon, 
by sea, or on foot, so that hired conveyance is only used in rare 

Removal shall be effected without escort by a compulsory pass 
from the Chief of Police, so that the party, by means of con- 
veyance as aforesaid, and as far as possible under control, shall 
be sent direct out of the country. The pass shall contain the 
necessary details of the route, the police authorities to whom 
the bearer shall present himself, as well as the amount given for 
subsistence money. Only when the means of conveyance 
aforesaid fail can the party he permitted to depart, and the 
Chief of Police shall appoint in the pass a period in which the 
journey must be completed ; but such freedom of travel shall 
not be conceded to persons who have been convicted of 
vagrancy or mendicancy. 

When a person is sent by one authority to another by such a 
pass, the documents of identity are to be sent after him ; and if 
he departs by rail or by sea. due notice of his coming must be 
given by telegraph to the police at the place of his destination. 

In the event of any such removals, care must be ta.ken that 
the party is provided with the necessary clothing ; that he is 
not suffering from itch or any other contagious disease, and also 
that his state of health is not such as to prevent the removal 
being carried out. 

17. The expenses incurred in removals in virtue of this Law, 
as also the expenses of maintenance and lodging until departure, 
and of clothing and watching in cases provided by Article 13, 
are to be paid out of Ihe Treasury chest, and the expenses of 
those falling under Article i, who are not permitted to reside in 
the country, are to be paid by themselves so far as they have 

.ns. In all other cases, the expenses, including sub- 
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sistence money, are lo be paid by lie coininunal funds of the 
locality, according to the specially given injunctions, but may 
be advanced by the police chest of any place. The Chief of 
Police from whose jurisdiction any one is removed as aforesaid, 
must take care that any expenses incurred thereby in another 
jurisdiction, are immediately settled. 

i8. The right conceded to itinerant workmen to seek for 
the ordinary assistance given by Guilds and Corporations is 
abolished. 

19. He who, for payment, lets out to any one lodgings either 
by the day or by the week, or who gratuitously houses unknown 
or vagrant personages, is bound lo inquire of such information 
as to their name, position, and last place of sojoum. The 
statements received must, in Copenhagen and in all market 
towns, including Frederiksborg, FrederiksvEerk, Sikheborg, 
NBrresundby, and Logstor, be communicated before noon on 
the morrow in writing to the police, and elsewhere within 
twenty-four hours to the constable, and in coast districts to the 
Commissary, accompanied according to circumstances witb 
observations as to any ground which may appear for doubting 
the accuracy of the statements made. 

The police can require all keepers of hotels, inns, and 
lodging-houses, and the waiters therein, instead of giving dally 
notice as above, to keep a book authorized by the police, 
■which shall at any time be open to the inspection of the latter. 
With regard to such persons who, under Article 6, are obliged 
to announce themselves to the pohce, it is incumbent on all 
who shelter them to see that such announcements are duly 

20. Every one is bound, when required by the police cither 
on account of information given in virtue of the preceding 
paragraph or of other special circumstances, to prove further 
that he is the person whom he professes to be, or to adduce such 
information as to make this probable. 

21. Every town and parish Council must see that twice a year 
lists are compiled by which every house proprietor shall show 
within eight days, exactly for every house the number of persons 
resident therein, as well as their names, occupation, age, and 
the date of their taking up residence in the commune. For 
residents in Copenhagen the Regulations in force hitherto 

22. Violations of the prescriptions of Articles 2, 11, and 13, 
are to be punished with imprisonment on bread and water for 6 
X 5 {sic} days, or hard labour for 1 So days. 
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Whoever, by false representations to the police, contrives that 
the residence-book furnished to him does not answer to his real 
name, or who wilfully tears out leaves therefrom, or makes use 
of documents of identity not his own, or who lends those given 
for his own use to another, or "who deliberately makes false 
statements under Articles 19, 20, and 21, shall be punished, if 
no heavier sentence is provided by the law, with confinement on 
bread and water for 2x5 [j/V] days, or with simple imprison- 
ment for two months, or hard labour for sixty days, or under 
extenuating circumstances, with a fine of from 5 to 100 crowns. 

Deviations from the route prescribed in a police pass, or 
neglect to accomplish the journey in the prescribed time, unless 
reasonable excuse can be alleged, are to be punished with 
imprisonment, of not more than five days on bread and water. 
{Vide Penal Law, section 25.) 

Other violations of this Law to be punished with fines of 
from 2 to 50 crowns. 

Prosecutions under this Law to be brought by the Public 
Prosecutor. 

So soon as any sentence of fine imposed by this Law is read 
or communicated to the offender, shall the fine, when the 
sentence is undisputed, or the offender declares himself satisfied 
therewith, be at once exacted, paid, and in default of payment, 
without any appeal to the authorities, forthwith expiated in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the Law of the i6th 
February, 1866, upon the expiation of fines. 

23. Certain Laws repugnant to the provisions of this Law are 
repealed. 

24. This Law, which has no operation in the Faro Isles, shall 
come into force on the ist July, 1875. 

Dated at the Amelienborg, the 15th May, 1875. 

(Signed) CHRISTIAN R. 




SUMMARY OF THE THREE PRINCIPAL ACTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 



I.— THE "ACT TO REGULATE IMMIGRATION, 1682. 

Section i pravldes for the levying of a duty of fifty cents on 
all alien passengers arriving at any port in the United States. 
The money thus collected goes to form the " Immigrant Fund," 
which is used for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
carrying out the Act, and for the care of the immigrants who 
arrive at the ports in sickness or distress. 

By Section 2 the Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the 
general supervision of immigration business. He is empowered 
to enter into contracts with such State Commissioners or Boards 
as may be designated by the Governor of any State, to take 
charge of the Local immigration of the ports within the said 
States. It authorizes the State Commissioners to appoint persons 
to go on board the ships when they arrive at the ports, and if 
"on such examination there shall be found among such pas- 
sengers any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any person unable to take 
care of himself or herself, without becoming a public charge, 
they shall report the same in writing to the collector of such 
port, and such persons shall not be permitted to land." 

Section 3 gives the Secretary of the Treasury wide discretion 
as to the regulations which he may deem fit to issue from time 
to time. 

Section 4 enacts that " all foreign convicts, except those con- 
Wicted of political offences, upon arrival shall be sent back to 
s to which they belong." Lastly— and this is most 
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important — " the expense of the return of such passengers as 
are not permitted to land shall be borne by the owners of the 
vessel in which they came." 



II.— THE ALIEN CONTRACT LABOUR LAW, 1 885. 

By Section i it is made unlawful for any person, company, etc., 
to prepay the transportation, or in any way assist the import- 
ation, of aliens under contract to perform labour made previous 
to the importation. 

Section 2 declares that all such contracts shall be void in the 
United States. 

Section 3 imposes a penalty of one thousand dollars for each 
violation of Section i. 

Section 4 declares that any master of a vessel knowingly 
bringing any such labourers into the United States, is guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and will be fined five hundred dollars for each 
labourer, or six months' imprisonment, or both. 

Section 5 makes certain exceptions to the excluded classes, in 
the case of a skilled workman engaged to carry out a new in- 
dustry not already established in the United States, and so 
forth. 

In 1885 further sections were added to this Act, providing for 
the examination of ships ; for the non-landing of prohibited 
persons ; for the return of such persons by Boards designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and for compelling the expense 
of the return of such persons to be borne by the owners of the 
vessels which brought them to America; the owners and 
masters of vessels refusing to pay such expenses, not being 
allowed to land at, or clear from, any port in the United States. 



III. — THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1891. 

The new Act may briefly be analyzed as follows : — Section i 
specifies the classes of aliens henceforth to be excluded from 
admission to the United States, viz. — All idiots, insane persons, 
paupers, or persons likely to become a public charge ; persons 
suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease ; 
persons who have been convicted of felony or other infamous 
crime or misdemeanour involving moral turpitude ; polygamists ; 
and also any persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 

N 
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the money of another, or who is assisted by others to come, 
unless it is satisfactorily shown on inquiry that such person 
does not belong to any of the foregoing excluded classes, or to 
the class of contract labourers excluded by the Act of 18S5. As 
in the Act of 1K82, the exclusion of persons convicted of poUtical 
offences is carefully guarded against. 

Section 2 provides for the more vigorous enforcement of the 
Act of 1SS5. 

Sections 3 and 4 declare that immigrants coming to the United 
States through the solicitation of advertising agents in Europe 
shall be treated as violators of the law, and steamship companies 
are prohibited from encouraging such immigration. 

Section 5 specifies ministers of religion, persons belonging to 
the recognized professions, and professors of colleges or semin- 
aries, as persons not to be excluded under the Act of iSSj. 

Section 6 provides penalties of fine and imprisonment up to 
a thousand dollars, or a year's imprisonment, or both, for viola- 
tion of Act, 

Section 7 establishes the office of Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion under the Treasury Department. The remaining sections 
of the Act may he summarized as follows ; — (a) That the names 
and nationalities of immigrants shall be reported on arrival, and 
that they shall be promptly inspected by authoriied agents 
empowered to decide upon their right to land, (i) Provision is 
made for the better inspection of the Canadian, Briiish, Colum- 
bian, and Mexican borders, (c) That State and municipal 
authorities may exercise such jurisdiction overimmigrantstaliMS 
as may be necessary for the public peace. (^0 That all immi- 
grants who come in violation of the law shall be immediately 
sent back to the ships that brought them to the port ; or if that 
be impracticable, they may be returned at any time within a 
year after their arrival. Any alien who may become a public 
charge within a year from his arrival shall be sent back to the 
country from whence he came. (^) That the Federal Courts 
shall have full jurisdiction in all cases arising under this Act, 
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STATUTES PASSED BY THE COLONIES TO 
RESTRICT PAUPER IMMIGRATION. 

CANADA. 

The Immigration Act, 1886 (R.S.C. 1886, c. 65, 
sees. 23 and 24) enacts as follows : — 

Sec. 23. The Governor-General may by proclam- The landing 
ation, whenever he deems it necessary, prohibit the of pauper im- 
landing of pauper or destitute immigrants in all ports UJLy'^be'pro- 
or any port in Canada, until such sums of money as hibited. 
are found necessary are provided and paid into the 
hands of one of the Canadian immigration agents, by 
the master of the vessel carrying such immigrants, 
for their temporary support and transport to their 
place of destination ; and during such time as any 
such pauper immigrants would, in consequence of 
such orders, have to remain on board such vessel, 
the Governor in Council may provide for proper 
anchorage grounds being assigned to such vessel, and 
for such vessel being visited and superintended by 
the medical superintendent or any inspecting phy- 
sician of the port or quarantine station, and for the 
necessary measures being taken to prevent the rise 
or spread of diseases amongst the passengers in such 
vessel and amongst people on shore. — 32 and 33 Vict. 
c. 10, s. 16. 

Sec. 24. The Governor-General may, by proclam- Landing of 
ation, whenever he deems it necessary, prohibit the CTants^may*' 
landing in Canada of any criminal, or other vicious be pro- 
class of immigrants designated in such proclamation, ^bited. 



except upon such conditions for insuring their re- 
transpoTiaiion to ihe port in Europe whence they 
came with tbe least possible delay, as the Governor 
in Council prescribes ; and such conditions may, if 
the Governor in Council deems it necessary, include 
the immediate return, or the return with the least 
possible delay, of the vessel and such immigrants to 
the said port^such prohibited immigrants remaining 
on board until such return of the vesseL^3S Vict. c. 



The Passengers, Harbours, and Navigation Statute, 
1865 (No. 2SS)i enacts as follows in sees. 36-39 : — 
Bond 10 be 3^' If the immigration officer, or assistant immi' 
givca fot- gralion officer, shall certify that any passenger shall 
KSy'^*-" have arrived in Victoria on board any ship as afore- 
naiie,eic. said (/.*. any British or foreign navigable vessel of 
any kind carrying passengers, except vessels plying 
from anyone port in Victoria to any other port therein) 
laeing either lunatic, idiotic, deaf, dumb, blind, or 
infirm, and likely, in his opinion, to become a charge 
upon the public, or upon any public or charitable in- 
stitiition, the immigration officer shall require the 
owner, charterer, or master of such ship, within seven 
days after her arrival to execute with two sufficient 
sureties, jointly and severally, a bond to her Majesty 
in the sum of loo/, for every such passenger, con- 
ditioned to pay to the Treasurer of Victoria all moneys 
or expenses which shall or may be laid out or in- 
curred within the space of five years from the execu- 
tion of the said bond for the maintenance or support 
of such passenger; and the said sureties shall justify 
before and to the salisfaction of the said immigration 
officer, and shall by their oath or affirmation satisfy 
him that they are respectively residents in Victoria, 
and each worth treble the amount of the penalty of 
such bond over and above all their habihties. 
Principal 37. If any passenger for whom any bond shall have 

immiB/aiion been given as aforesaid, shall at any time within five 
poii'b'io"' years from the execution thereof receive niaintenance 
forleiiure. or support from any public or charitable institution in 
Victoria, the payment incurred for the maintenance 
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and support of such passenger shall be provided for 
out of the money collected in and under such bond to 
the extent of the penalty therein mentioned, or such 
portion as shall be required for the payment of such 
maintenance or support ; and it shall be the duty of 
the principal immigration agent, upon representation 
made to him, to ascertain the right and claim of the 
Treasurer of Victoria to payment of the amount so 
expended for the maintenance and support of any 
such passenger, and to report the same to the Governor 
in Council ; and the said report shall be conclusive in 
the matter, and shall be evidence of the facts therein 
stated ; and such bond may be put in suit, and the 
penalty, or as much thereof as shall be required to 
defray the expenses of such maintenance or support, 
may be recovered by suit or information on behalf of 
her Majesty, and in the name of a law officer in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

38. If the owner, charterer, or master of any ship Penalty for 
on board which such passengers, specially reported, refusing to 
shall have been carried, shall neglect or refuse to bond'^ 
execute a bond as aforesaid within seven days, after 

being so required as aforesaid, he shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 100/. sterling, in addition to 
his liability under the said bond ; and such ship shall 
not be cleared out until the said bond shall have been 
executed, and the said penalties shall have been 
paid. 

39. These provisions . . . shall not extend to Act not to 
immigrants brought to Victoria at the public expense, g^'end to 
nor to shipwrecked mariners brought to Victoria with- immt^ants, 
out charge by the master of some other ship than that etc 

in which they were wrecked, nor to the crews of ships 
who shall have signed articles for the whole voyage, 
nor to her Majesty's land and sea forces. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Sec. 15 of the Immigration Act, 1872, enacts as 
follows : — 

The Governor in Council may from time to time 
frame, annul, alter, and vary such regulations as may 
be necessary for declaring what persons shall be 
eligible for immigration to the said Province (/. e. 
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Soiilh Australia), and geoerally far carrying out 
provisions of this Act ; and all such regulations, 
all instructions which may from time to tinie be trans- 
mitted to any immigration agent, shall be forthwith 
published in the South Australian Government Gasetle 
for general informalion, and shall be, within one 
week from their publication, if Parliament be then 
sitting, or, if not, then within one week from the next 
meeting of Parliament, laid upon the table of each 
House of Parliament. 

The above Act was passed to " encourage and assist 
immigration into South Australia, and to provide for 
the control and supervision of such immigration." 
Pauper emigrants would not, in all probability, be 
allowed to land. 



T.-VSMANIA. 



The Passengers Act, 1885, enacts as follows :- 
Sec. 3. If the coUecior (at the port' of arrival) shall 
certify that any passenger shall have arrived in Tas- 
mania on board any ship (except one plying from any 
one port in the Colony 10 any other port therein) 
being either lunatic, idiotic, deaf, dumb, blind, or 
infirm, or from any cause unable to support himself, 
or likely, in the opinion of the collector, to become 
a charge upon the public, or upon any public or 
charitable institution, the collector shall require the 
owner, charterer, or master of such ship, within seven 
days after her arrival, to execute a bond to her 
Majesty in the sum of 100/. for every such passenger. 
4. Every such bond shall be entered into with at 
least two sufficient sureties, and the person giving 
such bond and his sureties shall be bound jointly and 
severally to pay to the Treasurer of Tasmama all 
moneys and expenses which shall be laid out or in- 
curred within the space of five years from the exe- 
cution of the said bond for the maintenance or support 
of such passenger ; and the said sureties shall justify 
before and to the satisfaction of the collector, and 
shall by their oath or affirmation satisfy him, that 
they are respectively residents in Tasmania, and each 
worth treble the amount of the penalty of such bond 
over and above all their liabilities. 
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5. Whenever any such ship or the passengers by Provisions as 
such ship shall have performed quarantine in accord- to ships 
ance with any law for the time being in force, then q^^^ntmed. 
the period within which the owner, charterer, or master 

shall be required to give such bond shall be within 
seven days after such ship or passenger has or have 
performed quarantine and been duly discharged there- 
from. 

6. If any passenger for whom any bond shall have Bond to be 
been given as aforesaid, shall at any time within five apijHed to 
years from the execution thereof receive maintenance °*^"'®°*°<^®' 
or support from any public or charitable institution 

in Tasmania, the amount expended for the mainten- 
ance and support of such passenger shall be provided 
for and repaid as herein-after provided out of the 
moneys collected under such bond, to the extent of 
the penalty therein mentioned, or such portion thereof 
as shall be required for the payment of such main- 
tenance or support. 

7. It shall be the duty of the authority or person Authority in 
having the control or charge of such public or charit- stifution^to"' 
able institution, to ascertain the right and claim of the report as to 
Treasurer of Tasmania to payment of the amount so forfeiture of 
expended for the maintenance and support of any 

such passenger, and to report the same to him with 
all such information as may enable the Treasurer to 
recover the moneys due. 

8. Every such report shall be conclusive in the Bond may be 
matter, and shall be evidence of the facts therein p"' »n suit. 
stated ; and every such bond may be put in suit, and 

the penalty, or as much thereof as shall be required 
to defray the expenses of such maintenance or support, 
may be recovered by suit or information on behalf of 
her Majesty, and in- the name of a law officer in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

9. If the owner, charterer, or master of any ship Penalty for 
shall neglect or refuse to execute a bond in any case execute '° 
within the provisions of this Act within seven days bond, 
after being so required as aforesaid, he shall be liable 

to a penalty not exceeding 100/., and the payment of 
such penalty shall not be deemed to exonerate such 
owner, charterer, or master from being compelled to 
execute such bond as by this Act provided ; and such 
ship shall not either during or after the expiration of 
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the said period of seven days be cleared out unless 
and until the said bond shall have been execuied and 
the said penalty has been paid. 

lo. The provisions of this Act shall not extend to 
immigrants brought to Tasmania either wholly or 
'' partly at theexpenseof the Colony, nor to shipwrecked 
mariners brought to Tasmania without charge by the 
master of some other ship than that in which they 
were wrecked, nor to her Majesty's land and sea 

of H. All penalties incurred under section 9 shall be 
recovered in a summary way before any two or more 
Justices of the Peace in the mode prescribed by the 
Magistrates' Summary Procedure Act (19 Viet.j No. 
8) ; and any person who thinks himself aggrieved by 
theimpositionof any such penalty, may appeal against 
the same in the mode prescribed by the Appeals 
Regulation Act (19 VicL, No. 10). 

KEW ZE.\L.4ND. 

The Imbecile Passengers Act, iS32 (No. 58), is the 
same as the Tasmania Act above cited, and need not, 
therefore, be set out in detail. The only differences 

(i.) The word "New Zealand" must be read 
throughout instead of " Tasmania." 

(2.) In sees. 3 and 5, " fourteen days " must be read 
for " seven days.'' 

(3.) In sec. 4, after the words " maintenance or 
support of such passenger," the words "by 
or in any public or charitable institution in 
New Zealand" must be inserted. 

(4.) In sec. 8, instead of the words from " defray " 
to the end, the following must be read ; 
" defray the charges incurred in such main- 
tenance or support, may be recovered on 
behalf of her Majesty in the manner pro- 
vided by the Crown Suits Act, 1881." 

(5.) The following must be added as sec. 9 : — 

All moneys recovered or received under 
any such bond as aforesaid shall be paid by 
the Commissioner to the public or charitable 
' in, by or in which any such passenger 
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may have been maintained or supported as 
aforesaid. 
(6.) Instead of sec. 11 read as sec. 12: — 

All penalties incurred under sec. 10 (sec. 
9 of the Tasmanian Act) shall be recoverable 
in a summary way before any two or more 
Justices of the Peace. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION^ 
AND TRADES UNIONS WHICH HAVE CONDEMNED UN-J 
RESTRICTED ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 

The Blackburn Power-Loom Weavers' Protection Society. 

National Society of Amalgamated Braasworkers. 

Steam- Engine- Makers' Society. 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

Operative Bricklayers' Society. 

Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

Boiler- Makers' and Iron Ship- Builders' Society. 

Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-Spinners. 

Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of England, Irelaad,>l 

Scotland, and Wales. 
Miners' Association (Durham). 
Sailors' and Firemens' Union. 
British Sleel Smelters' Amalgamated Association. 
The Amalgamated Hammermen's Trade Association. 
Liverpool and Vicinity United Trades' Council. 
London Trades' Council (Special sub- committee). 
Operative Bakers of Scotland National Federal Union. 
Cardiff, Penarth, and Barry Coal Trimmers' Protection an4^ 

Benefit Association. 
National Union of Boot Clickers and Rough Stuff Cutters. 
Durham County CoUierj- Enginemens' Association. 
Operative Cotton Spinners' Society. 
The United Pointsmen and Signalmens' Mutual Aid and Sick 1 

Society. 
Sailors' and Firemens' Union — Green's Home Branch. 
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Quarrymen's Union. 

Oldham Provincial Card and Blowing Room Operatives* 
Association. 

St. Helen's Association of Colliery Enginemen. 

Dockers* Union. 

West Bromwich, Oldbury, Tipton, Coseley and Bradley Amal- 
gamated Association of Miners. 

United Operative Plumbers* Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Birmingham Operative Brass-Cock Finishers' Society. 

West Riding of Yorkshire Power-Loom Weavers' Association. 

Protective and Provident Society of Women working in Trades 
in Oxford. 

National Amalgamated Coal- Porters* Union of Inland and 
Sea-borne Coal Workers. 

Progressive Union of Cabinet-makers. 

London Potters' Trade Society. 

Liverpool Operative Ship-painters. 

Society of Compositors. 

Operative Lace-Makers* Society. 

The Operative Plasterers* Association. 

The Tin and Iron Plate-Workers* Society. 

The Society of House Decorators. 

The Shoemakers* Association. 

The Master-Tailors' Association (Liverpool) ; and many others. 
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Mr. Gurse hu Dndutalien a very lueful task— thai sf makisg nilitarr affun in- I 

Hlli^ble and initniqlin lo non-mlliuiy iiadeiE-«nd hai txKUIed it with laud. < 

■Thlibi»kil*»lmo5tart»«litioii;»iidwo heir lily con BratulaK ihe'author ni his | 
^eali^™diuiu!^n^labDDr.'-^^V>Ctrmic/(. ' * 

Browning. GUELPHSAND GHIBELLlNES:ASliort History ^ 

of Medixva] Italy, A.D. 1250-1409. By Oscar Browning, Fellow ' 
and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Crovi* 
SvD. St. 
•A vivid picluie or uiedlevaL laiy. '—Slandnrsl. 

Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI : A Short 
.Story of Italy from 1409 to 153a £j Oscar Browning, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crmi/n &vi>. 51. 
This book ii a ccniinualion of Mr. Browning'i ' GuElphs and Ghibcllinei,' and tha 

' Mr. Browning h lo be coneralulaled on Ihe producdon of a ..ork of immeaH 
labour and learning. ''-H'fffwi'nirei-CauM. 

O'Qrady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O'Gradv, Author of ' Finn and bis Companions,' Cr. Sua. xt, 6rf. 
■ Norel ud very fucinating history. Wonderfully alluriDg.'— Cit* Exmmiutr. 
'Moil deiighifnl, inKt stimulatiac. Iia racy humour, its original imagiaiiin. , 
make it one of the fcMheit, hreeaen •iolaiaBiL-~tfitiedisl Tinus. 

Maiden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 

History of England. ByH. E. Maldkn, M.A Crown iv). 31. 6J. 
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Oollingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
CoLLiNGwoOD, M.A., Editor of Mr, Ruskin's Poems. Wiih 
its, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. 2 vols. Siu. 
Stcsnd Edilion. 

Djig iince wc have had a bioEjaphy with such deJighu or «ubilance vnd of 



of ihec 



il b»ki bI 



Waldatein. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
STBlN, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Froressor Herkomer. Post %va. ^s. 
Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. Demy Sm, 



OOghlfLl, 



lanUl, » 



if Rnikin' 
—DvlyChn> 



Kanfinann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 

M.A. CrOTim %vo. Buckram. 51. 
A blognphy ef KlngsLey, espiciallf dialine vrilh hli achltveniEnU in HKial refonn. 
' Thf ■uihor hjis ctruinly gone about his work with comcitnliousncM .nd indutirT.— 
Sht£i4ld Dnily TlUgmfh. 

Rotbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. With PariraUi. Crewit 



St iplrretthi^ Uograpiiical 



L 



Olark RusaelL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Sossell, Author of 'The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. BrangwYN. Second 
Edilion. Croam Svo. 61. 
' A rmllr good boo)c.'~Sa!tirdit}t Xnn'mr. 



Sonthey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Dttkt, Cavendish). By Robert Southkv. Edilcd, with an 

Introduction, by David Hannay. Crown %vo. fir. 

TUi Ii ■ npriDl of tome EicellcDt hiogrsphiFs gf Eliubelhu Kunen, wrilUD by 

Soulhes' iDd never rnublutiBd. They are pncticdl; uuknoin), ud tlur ds- 

General Literature 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
•nd Introductions. Edited by A W. Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cohbn, M.A. With Portraits. 
8w. Vols. IX. and X. laj. W, each. 

Henley and 'Wliibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Hbnlev and Charles Whiblby. Cr, 8iw, &. 
Also 40 copies on Dutch paper. 3\s. tut. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 421. ml. 
'A unique volume of eiirscta— an art gallery of carlj picst-'—Sirmiiigliam Fett. 
' An adrainibli companion to Mr. HealBy'i " Lyra Heroica.'"— ^afurolay Rmimi. 
'Quite delighiful. The choice made has beeo eicellecl, and the volnmehss heeo 
moBl admirably pnnted by Meun. Constables A giealer treat foi thoK not well 
acquainted witli pre- Kesloratian prose could not be imagined,'— .4 Mnmn. 

Wellfl. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8i«. Jl. W. 
Thil nork containt an account oFHCe u Oiford-^ntellectual, social, and religious— 



> We coneratulile Mr. Wells on tbe production ofaceadable and intelligent accouni 
of Ojtford as it is at ibe preient time, wiillen by persons who are possessed of a 

Ouida, VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By OuiDA. CrmvnZvo. 6s. 

'HerviewB are always well marked and forcibly eipresvd, so that even when you 
W abil"J.*-Cfo4' "™ " """ '""' "° " "'*' "^'■Bnise an »e now ge 

'Ouida is outspoken, and the reader of this book will not bsve a dull moment. The 
hook ii full of variety, and iparliles with cnleruining lai^iw. '—Sfialitr. 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Enwi\ Arnold. TMrd 
EditioH. l6me. 21. 6rf. 
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Bukhlll PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BusHlLL, a Profit Sliaring Employer. With a 
Introduction by SED1.KT Taylor, Author of 'Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.' Cnram %vo. zj. 6i. 

Ualden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His RIGHTS AND 
DOTIBS. ByH. E. Malbbn, M.A. CnmnSva. 11. 6d. 
A limpto auousc oT the privileges and duties ol llw EnEli^b citizen. 

John BeeTer. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by John Bkbvee, late of the Thwaitc House, Coniston. A 
Nev Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. Collihgwood, 
M.A CravmSva, 3;. &/. 
A litda bock od FlyFistuns by in old fiicnd of Mr. RuliiD. 

Science 

Freudenreich. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Studenis in Dairy Schools, Cheeseraalters, and 
Farmers. By Dr. Ed. von Freuqenrkich, Translated from the 
German by J. R. Aiksworth Davis, B.A. (Camb.), F.C.P., Pro- 
fes50r of Biology and Geology at University College, Aberystwyth. 
CrmiiH Sva. a. bd. 

Ohalmers MitchelL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated. Crewn 



8w. 6j. 



VlbE w 



e issued by lbs Royal CoUegE dF 



assee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
GEaRQB Masses. With iz Coloured Plates. RoyalZvo. iZs. net. 

orgMisnn, II ia indispensable lo every tlndcnl of ihe Myxogaalren. Tlie 



Theol 



ogy 



Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon erf 
Christ Church, Regiua Professor of Hebrew in the UniTerdty of 
Oxford. Crmin %v6. 6s. 






ig [fait Dr. Driv 



fully J. 



L 
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Cheyna. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISMj 
Biograpliical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K, ChbynS 
D.D,, Oriel Professoi ol the Interpretation of Holy Scripture ij 
Oxford. Large crewn 8w, ■}!. 6d. \ 

ThisimportBnlboolri^ahbtoricalslcelchofO. T. Cririciim in the fonn of bioglinlj 
caL studies from tbe diyi at £icbhoia to those of DHvei and Robertioa Snutih 
Ituths only book of its liind in Ktiglish. I 



Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by H. C. PrioI^ 

M.A., Fellow aud Tutor of Pembroke College. Craam 8w. ' 
A volume of acmom prtached before tlio Uoiversily of Cambridge by ti 

'Full ottboughlfalntsi and *diEnity!?-^<wr-i 

Beeching. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. 
Beeching, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. With A Fteface tj 
Canon Scott Holland. Crown Sw. w. &/. 
Ssven unaoas preached befote the hoys of Eradlietd Colleie. 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD, Notes on the R( 

gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. ILUNCWOS.1 

Bj E. B. Layard, M.A. t8>»i>^ it. 



SDetiottonal BooEttf* 

Wilk Full-page nimlraiiom. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A. Kempi 
With an Inttoduttion by Archdeacon Farhar. Illustrated J 
C. M. Gbrb, and printed in black and reil. F(ap, Ssv. 31. ^d, 

> We niiut dnvr atteiilian to the intiqne at^le, quaiotness, and typographical on 
paragraphic airatigemeol ol paget Tho antique paptr, uncui edgE ' '"" 

'Amoogst all tbe innumerable English editiouor the "Imitation," [ 
by Meun, CoDstabls, with all the glory of red uiitiali, ud the comfort of buckH 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN Keble. With an Into 
■ * and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of Kel 
College, Author of 'The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated by " 
Anninq Bbli. Fc<^. 8tv. y. - - ■ 
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Edited br H. C BEECHING, M.A. m/A For/rain, mmn Bw. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaden I/" 

of religious lite and thought of all ages and countries, "XJO 

The following are ready— \JI 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HuttOM. 
JOHN WESLEV. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C, 0. Moule, M,A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Ouphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CuttS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bidford, and F, Masev. La/^ CrswH 
Sw, duk iHftr extra, Up tdge iiU, los. id. Fifth and Cheaper 
Ediiien. fit. 

'"Old CouDIry Iif«," u heatlhy wtulEiome cEading, full of bieci)> life uul movs- 
iponi. fqlLof qiuintslories viEDftnulylold, vrilJ not bo cjicdied by pnybookiabe 
publilbcd ChroiiBhDut theynr. Sound, hearly, Kud English LQ 1hecarv.'—J^0r^'£ 



FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition. CrtmnZvo. (ts. 



GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG : English Folk Songs 
with ifaeii traditional melodies. Collected and arranged \rj S. 
Baking Gould and H. Fleetwood Sueppard. Demy i^a. tt. 
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SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of , 
the West ol England, with thcii Tia.ditioTial Melodies. Collected i 
hj S. £aking Goitld, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Subppard, I 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Fiano, In 4 Paits (containing sj j 
Songs tach), farti /., //., ///., 31. eacA. Fart IV., SJ- In om\ 
Vol., French meracto, 151. j 

' A licta coUeclion of hDciDui, patbas, grace, and ^txiiic ftixy.' -Saturday Rnira. I 

A BOOK OF FAIRV TALES retoM by S. Baring Gould, j 
With numerous illuslrations und initial letters by Akthur J. GasKik. 
Cnmin %vb. Buckram. 6s, 



il weie diScuIi I 



ot IhLnl 
the Koiiti Ihit Die conunontj' cegiinlcd 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS 

Fourth Edition. 
STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With' 

Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Cmcn Sw. Second Edition, 



Kicad Mr. 



ig Gould'i I 






It ii full 




THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illus- 
trations Trom Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc B7 S. Baring Gouu), 
Author of ' Mehilah,' etc. Third Edition. Eeyal Boo. 151. 
' A most iplcDdid and rascinsting book on a lubjed of undying inureit. The great 
lely he has exhitnled in dealing with : ~ 



an, and [he i 
ifreseaich. 
of profuse maf 



II the) 



Indeed in 



Mr. Bar^DE Gould lu« 



THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. ByS.BARmo 

Gould. With numeious Illusiialions b; F. D. Bedford, S. 
HuTTON, etc. 2 iw/j. Denty Sne. 321. 



ibbett, and of the English domina 



vejTon, Lot, etc., 



■ eajumer which rarely faib M 



—Tnut 
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aiX BHILLINO NOVELS 

Marie OorelU. BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S i 
TRAGEDY. By Marie Corblli, Author of ' A Romance of Two . 
Worlds,' 'Vendella,' etc. Sevenlemlh Ediihn. CrmaitSmo. 
' The leniler reverEace of tliB ireiDneai and ihe imsginativE heiuiT of the willing 
bars leconciled u la the daring of Ihe conceptlun, and the conviction ii rorced on 

narraiiue arii often corcciytd vilh high poelie insigbl, and this "Drfam of ihe 
miaie paraphraie of tho luprfmc climn« of Iht inspired omnuiit-'—Di^lin 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. Bv Anthony 

Hope, Author of ' A Change of Air,' elc. Sixth EdUion. Crewit 

' Rusion a diswo »ilh citmordiDaiy ikill, and Maggie Dcnniion wiih many mblk 
strakex. Tbe minor cbaia^^len me clear cut. In ibon the book it ■ brillianl on«. 
"The God in .he Car" il one of the ino«l temarkahle wdcIu in a year Iha[ ho 
given ni the handiwotli of nearly all oui but living aa't\\iti:—Slimilard. 

' A veiy itmaikable book, deserving of oiiical analysi! impoaiiblo wilbin onr limit : 
brilliant, but not tupcilicial; well considered, bul not elaboralcd ; conitructed 
oilh the proverbial ait ibst Eonceals, bul yet aUowa iiaelf lo be enjoyed by readers 

wiltioul affecialion, hupotous >nthcul eltain, winy wiihoui ritmce, Inevitably 

Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, 

Author of ' The Prisoner of Zenda,' etc. Secend Edilion. Crewn 

LceFul, vivacious comedy, tcue to hunun nalnie. The chataclen are traced 
h B masterly band.'— n'mfl. 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony HopK, 
Author of "The Prisoner of Zenda,' 'The God in the Cat,' etc. 
Second Edition. Crauat Siu. 6s, 
'A bright, entertaining, unusnally able book, quite worthy of its brilliant anthor.'^ 

'OraJI Hr. Hope's bL>Dlu, "A Man of Mark" is (be one wbi^b best compares with 
"The Priwna of Zenda." The two romances are unmistakably the work of the 

comprehensive, and — his own.' — jfatimal Odsrrvtr- 

Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP, By A. Conan 
DOVLE, Author of 'The White Company,' 'The Adventure* of 
Sherlock Holmes," elc. Fmrih Edition. Crejim %iii>. &. 
■ Tlie boolt is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and Is br and away the best vi-w 
supBrim te"TbEDiaivoraIaM Physician.'"— //Aii<rwrfff£mrf« ^rvj 



with B . 




, , _ Le li(«nry arlisl, the b«en cbtcivcr, 

■ Thtse tiles are skilfgl, MirmctLve, uid munently inited [a ifn relief [o ibe minii 
of ■ tcuIbt Ld quest at datxactiita.''—AtktKtemim. 

Stanley WoyinaiL UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
WeyMAN, Authotof 'A Gentleman of France.' With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Calon Woodville, SepeitfA EdilicH. CraaiH Sttd, (u. 

occurred, and iDDU criUci ipoke in teimt of eoSiosiaitic iidmiiuioa. Tbe ' Wst- 
ninita Guetla ' calltd il ' ■ lank t/wkick ■at knvi rtrndntry word/ar tki titer 
lilliHiiTtafrtadiiit,mtidBMckiii)i tttlJtBnuullkafantlkal at tmKmsl/srpi 
11 all tajtimrl Hf ai'm.' Ths ' Daily Clmnicli ' sud lliat ' tvtrr ma wkt nadt 
itila Mt all unsl nod Ikit tkrilliiigrvmiaut./rvm thtfirilfm ^mtia la Ikt 
but Iki inmfiiiit naJrr li kaltd alcar.' Il alio called ttu book ' ar -'—" — '-' -~ 

^mtMliiunmid ' ■^- ■'•'-•--' -"-^ - ' 

and adBenlnrr. x 
Mlk.kiik.li: 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO ; a. Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Hon. Emjly Lawless, Author of 'Gtania,' 'Hurtish," etc 
Second EdUirnt. Crenm Svo. 6s. 
■Autildnsuiddeligbirulbook. A usli something nkb in ScoII'i oiay lie bclbn 
Miu L»w1o». If .he e»rriej foiward this lerlet of hislorital pictures with the 
una btllliancy and truth the hm already ihown, and with the IncreasinE telf- 

^ui nuny apollticiaD. Throughout tbii fudnatin/book, Miu Lawleu bas 
produced (ometUiig which l> Dot itriclly history iui<f is not (Irictly fielinD. hut 
nererlheless possesses both iiuggioative value and hislocical iniighl in a high 

'A really (real boSi.'— S/*c(B(i'f. 

cammuner than It used to be, bal the best b as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, Iherefare, do we welcome in " Markbo " a piece of work of the first urder, 
which we do not hesitate to degcribe as one of the most remarkable literary 
orhi«oric°algeniuB.'-^a«*«(«'Ci«rrf;-B^™'^ '™"™' " e»ent* 

E, F. Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Bbnson. Crown ^vo. Sixleinlh EJilimi. 6i. 
A ilory of lodely which aiitacled hj- its brilliance universal alteulioB. The best 
critics were cordial in their prajse. The 'Guardian' spoke of ^Dodo' as 'lui- 
aaiaUj clmr and inlircitiap^ ; the ' SpecUtor ' called it ' a dtligktfttlly witty 
iktltlnf lacitly ;' ibe 'Speaker' said the dialogue was 'a ftrfittiaC /rail ef 
efrgram and fiemutox' \ the 'Atberucam' spoke of the author as'd ^vriler 
p/'auiti txctfititmal oMHIy' ; the 'Academy' praised his ' fiHusi'Hr ci^RUT-fUff ; ' 
the 'WQild' said the book was ' MlliaHtly ■milUn' ; and halr-a-daien papers 
declared there was ' hd^ a dull fact in On bunk: 

E.P Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
'Dodo.' Fnurlk Edilian. Cmv/n&z'e. 6s. 
.[ Mr, Benson's second novel the 'Birmingham Post' lays It is 'aiii wrilfcn, 
stimulating, nHionvenliM^ and, in a wtrJ, d:aractmttic'\ the ' National 

, r\\ lalulales Mr. B«son niuin '«■ eicctlienal aihimiminl.- unil 

' m nttail. adnanii en hit fraritmi uir*.' 
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M. M. Dowle. GALLIA. By MiNiE Muriel Dowie, Author 
of A Girl in the Carpathiuu.' Second Edition. Ctvwn Sve. 6s. 



* Th BtyJa u gcnBraUy Mt 

•nrpminC in their ImY . ^ ^, . 

priDcipftl chnimctets ]jve and Qiove,aDd ihcsu 

(o a}\ovh<ia.'—SiUtirAiy Krvira. 
' A very ndUble book : m very lympatbedailly, a 

—Oaify Crafkie. 

MR. BARING GOULD'S 

'To BY that B book ii by Ihe nulhor of "Mchi 



bu]piaL|rB pointed h 

dsciiptiaiifl of HXDU an 
hands of a mailer of hii 

■idens.'— c™rt CirvM/ai 



e];gbIfuU; w 



II imtgtry.—SfiiiiAri: 
jrth rcadinr, la a cone 



t, that he b 



h irtiEllc force. Add to this thai bit 
iDtcd with the laving eya and ikilkd 
wayi fresti and never cfulL and under 
ler mat reaaeishave gained CDnfidena both in his 
ifyiag them, and thai year by year bit popnlflriiy 



Baring Oonld. URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Barjmc 
Gould. TAird Edition. Crevm %ve. 6s, 

' The autbot 1> al hli beil.'— Timil. 

'He has Dearly reached the high waTer-mark of '* Mehalah," '— ^A^1rrArdi O^Mtvrr. 

Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 

the Coioisb Coast. By S. Baring Gould. Fifth Edition, 6s, 
Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

By S. Sarins Gould. FourtA Edition. 6s. 
A tlorvaf Devon life. The 'Graphic' speaks of itas •nnmils/vi^imialitimemraiid 



Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 
GoDLD. Third Edition. Crown 8i». 6s. 
The > Glasgow Hcnld ' says that ' tkt aatry is admir^li, a 
lUnli an Kusi itrMng.' The 'Weslioinstet Guelie' ci 

kavt^i^idU: 'TbeSmseiDailyNewt'iayitha it 'i 
nuiiitd to ail wtf carl far cUmtlji, iHirttlie, and intirtlt 



L 



Basing Oould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 

Aotbor of 'Mehatah,' 'Cheap Jack Zita,' etc. Feur/A Editim. 
Crmvn &vo. Si. 
'A itrong ud ori^nal uorr, luming with (nphlc ducriptiDii, tliRiiig incidint, 

'Brisk, devcr. keen, healtbv, bumorous, nod btore&ting," — UatiimM Obitrvtr. 
' Full of quEiDl and delighlfnl Hudiu at tiuiTMacr.'~Briital Mtrcuty. 



Mrs. OlipUnt. SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
Oliphant. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

her new gift, l&e dslighlfiil story beforr u!. The Ktnt mostly lie 



By Mrs. 



W.E-Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. NORRiS, Author 
of ' Mademoiselle de Mersac,' etc Third Edition. Craainitm. 61. 

' "Mattbsw Austin " miy ufely be pronouiced one of till Diiit intellectuillr wdt- 
factorr and morally braeme noveli of Ibe current jcMr.'—Oailr Tiligrmfi. 

'Mr. W. E. liortuisaLwari oappy inhLsdcUnBatiofiareYcry^ajrflxperlctiCfSibut 
rarely bjubeheen briEhter or brecEier tbao in "Mmttbew AutiD-" Tbepl^irqa 
ore ID Mr. Homa'i plusanlest vein, vbile rttoniitE throttgh Ibe entin Aory 1a a 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. NoRRis, Author of 
' Mademoiselle de Mersac' Third EdUiim. CnrainS-vo. 6s. 
' Mr, Norris has drawn a really Gne character in the Duke of Hurstboume, at once 






S^K 



jilitBted rope-daaccr.'— 



m, the skill with which it is worked at 



L 



'An cHremely •ntettainlng volume— the iprighlliest of holiday compaBloas."— 
naify TtUgrapk. 

Gilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 

Aulhoi of 'Pierre and His People.' Second Edition. Crevin%vo. 61. 
Ur. Parker's Kcond book has received a warm welcome, llie ' Atheozum ' called 
h'a(#^>i^u'i/Bi^7B/f'binic'er';lhe 'Fall MallGaiecte'spokeofthe writing II 
' bvi iiilfr htkirttt anylhing that has bttttdon/ by anfwrittrofetir tim*\ the 
■Sl lames'i' called i( 'a s<ri>i(rUi>u- aiid admirJilt taml^ ; and the 'Wot. 

Gilhert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By G 
Parker. Suend Edition. Crown Sz»>. 6s. 
' Stories happily conceived and An ely executed. There i^ 
ranker s seyle.'-Z)o/& Ttttgn^ti. 



y GlLBBRT I 
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Gilbert Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF ASAVAGE. Cy 

Gilbert Parkbr, Author of 'Piene and His People,' 'Mn. 

Falchion,' etc Ciwim Svn. 6i. 

'The plol ii original and one dlRJcutt to »ark oul; but Mr. Purkcr bu done it oilh 

gnat skill und ritiicaey. The reader who i> aoi inioreitcd in this origin»[, freih, 

'AitroDg And lucceatful piece pf workmanHhip. The porlrB'" " ■" ■ ■■ ■ 

slory IS one Eo be reixd.'— j^ lamtii Catttie, 

OilbertParker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Paskbs, Author of 'Pietre and hia People,' etc. Third Edition. 
Crmin Sva. 6i. 
'EvfrjbcKliF with a sool Jor rommaee will IhoionBhly enjoy "The Tndl of tha 



EhikilL Tha 



iwDrd." ■ 



','-/'"' 



■tGaul 






raighirocwud pi 



tbichm 



viewer, braio-weary of the domeEtic [ruedir 

day fiction ; and we cannot bnl believe that tame naaertlwill Dnngtcliunmcsl 

u welcome and u Vrxa.'—DaUi C^rtniclt. 

OilbertParker. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAO: 
The Story ot a Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker. Saead 
Edilion. Crswn Svn. 6s. 
* Here we find romaoi^e— real, breaihing, living tomBDce, hnt it nms fluih with our 
own times, level wilb our own feebngl. ^t here can we GomplaiD of lack of 
Imvitahlencss or bomogeneilr. The cliaiacter of Valmond is drawn uncTringlT I 
bii cw-eer, brief u it ii, it placed before oi ai convincingly as binoiy ic«df. The 
one chonnighly u appitciala 









Arthnr Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 

Morrison. Third Editiati. Crown %vo. 6s. 

• Told with con^nmniate sit and extraordinary detail. He telli a plain, unvamithed 

tale, and the very troth of il makes for heaoty. Id [be true humanity of the book 

lies it^ juiiificstiDii, the permanence of lu inlerest, and iu indubitable tnumph.'— 

'A greai book. The aothor's oielhod [sanaaingly eHeclJve, and u-oduces a dirilling 
■erne of reality. The writer layi upon lu a master hind. The book i> simply 
appalling and irralitihle in its mteresl. It is bnmDrous alM i wilhuul hatnoor 
it windirnDt make the mark it ii ceruin [o make.'-M'cnU. 

Julian CorbaU. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
Julian Corgbtt, Author ot ' For God and Gold,' ' KophctuA 
XIIIth.,'elc. Croa^BSj-o. 6s. 

from tbe lover of romance u tKing ^oluiely free from the morbid, the ErivDlaui^ 
and tbe uitra^cvuab' — AihtKoum. 
*AHitriii|WleofsaTal adventure during the Ureal French War. The book il full 
ot pieloruiiue and attractive ctaaracten.'— (jAuf nv t/traid. 
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Eobert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
Barr, Author of ' From Whose Bourne,' etc. Second Edithn. 
Cnmm %iie. 6s. 

t abundantly uli^fied us by i<s capital bamaaT.'— Daily ChnmkU. 

' It thoiieht or b aooA iokft on nearly every pave. The Btudld of 
' ■' ' ' ■ them=mory.'-Z/«Ao«rfff'««. 



■Mr. Burihi 



cnuiwlir uv carefully ba . . . , 
*Dutuifiii£hed fbr Litidfy feeUog, gi 

'A deliBbtfal romance, wi<)i eipeiiencea ilnnEg and eicUing. The dialogus » 
■Iwayi bright and witty ; (bo sxaci are depicted briefly and effectively : *bA 
there is no Inddenl troia Bistto lut that one would wish to luve oniilled.'— 
ScfUman. 

Mrs. PinBent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 

F. PiNSENT, Author of 'Jenny's Case.' Croionivo. 6i. 
■ There ia much clever wridng in thii book. The itary i< told in a wcrkmanlike 

Daily if rmi. 

• Full S Inteiest, and, with a large measure of present excellence, givet aniple pio. 

miwofjplcndid work,'— aVwiMfiiamCaMWf. 

• Mm. Pinsenl'a new novel has plenty of vlEour, variety, and good vlrCtiug. Then 

Clark EuasfllL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of 'The Wreck ol the Grosvenor,' eti^ 
lUuslratcii. Third Ediiion. Cmwn 8w. 6i, 

Pryoe. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCK, 
Author of ' Misa Maxwell's Afiections,' 'The Quiet Mrs, Fleming,' 
etc. Second Edition. Criniin Sua. 6r. 
' Mr. Ptyce't work recalti the jtyle of Octave FeuiUet, by its cleameti, concueneu, 

Mrs. WatsoQ. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of A High Little World.' Secmd Edilien. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'Iris not a book to be read and forgotien on a railway journey, but it is rather ■ 
study of the perpEeiiinE probleuis of life, to which the reflectiof mind ^riU 
frequently return, even though the reader does not accept th* solutions wfalditlie 
author Mggestl. In these days, when the ouipul of merely ammine noveUlisB 
overpowering, this is no slight praise. There is an underlying depth hi tiw Han 
whicV reminds oii», in a lesser degree, of iha profundity of Georgo Eli«, mi 

one pcias*L'~DKnda Advirtisir. 

Marriott Wataon. DIOGENES OF LONDON and oth« 
Sketches. By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of 'The Web 
of the Spider.' Ctvamivo. Buckram. 6r. 
■By all thou who deligbl in the OSes of words, who rate Che exercise of prose abcwa 
the exerdie of veise, who rejoice in all proofi of its delicacy and iU ittengih, wbo 
believe that English prose is chief among the monlds of Ihoagbl, by (boa 
Mr. Haniott Watson's book will be welcomed.'— AsMiita/ Oinnxr. 
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aUchriat. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 
CreiiM &vi>. Bu^iram, 6s. 

'The author's faults ug atonal Ibr by certain posiljve ud idmlnbls merit!. Thl 
tomaDCes have not tbcir conDlfrput in modom Litfiruiuflr uid to reiLd tbcm b a 
Diiiqufl eitparicncQ.' — Xatienal O^Hrvtr. 

TKREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Edna LyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By ] 
Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovan,' etc Forty-first Thsusand, 
Crown Hva. y. td. 

fiaring Oould. ARMINELL: A Social Romance. By S. 

Baring Gould. Ntw Edithn. Crown 8iw. y- ^■ 



Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 

BemsON. With taiirureui Illiiilralions. Stand Edition. Crottm 

Can Icrbury. '— SfitaMer, 

book a singularly delightful one.'-^jimrrfia,. 
' HuuKlrDllI and aeutimeutal by lumi Mis> Benson always mauagea 1> '- - 



ion's book. For sympathtlic uoder- 
live obKuvalion ihe certainly has not 

'Queen Gray. Crown %vo. 

oaly pomiful iketchn, but Bdnnlatr 



Gray. EL5A. A Novel. By E. 1 
^ y. 6d. 

J. H. Pearcfl. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
'Esther Pcnlreath.' Nem Edition. Crcwnivo. 2'-^- 
The ' Spscuipr' speak! of Mt. Saiau- itwriUriifixcifliinai^p™^:': the 'Diiljr 

asiEiu Ltot it is 'anmil^/kigkfuaiiljr.' 

X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 

By X. L. Crown iva, 31. &/. 
'Distinc|]y<ir«Inalandui the highest degree imaginiitivc. Tbe coDception is aliDDit 

as lofty as Milton's.'— J^fffater. 
'Oriflinjilloa degreBof originality that may be called primitive — a kind of pasiion- 

ate directness that absolutely alnorba xa.'^Sttlttriiay Rtvinu. 
■Ofpoweifulinlereit Them issoaielhing stattlmgly original io the Imiment of the 

lliemei. TheurribiErealinaleaves nodonblof IbcuilliDt'i 
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O'Qrady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 

the Heroic Age of Ireland. BySTANDlSH O'Grady, Author of 

■Finn and his Compioiont,' etc. Illustrated b^ Murray Smith. 

Crswn Sfia. 31. &/. 

' TbE sugEBiidds of myiiery, tht npid toi B«:[[Iii[*eii(Hi, tre inperb poetic oBbct*.' 

'For light and eolonr it reaenihlei noihinj » much »« Swiss d»ini."—Jfa«alM/»- 

' A romancs enttemely fa!cinatii;g and admirably well ]uul.'^alunUy Ran'iar. 

Constance Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith, Auth™ of ' The Repentance of Paul Went- 

worth,' etc JVcvi EdilioH. CrowH 8iw. 3J. (jd. 
Author of 'Vera.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of 'Vera.' Crown&vo. 31. 6rf. 
Esm& Btiiart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 

Author of 'Muriel's Marriage,' 'Virginia's Husband.' etc. Nevt 

Edition. Cnmm Siv. 31. 6d. 
'Thi slgryis Willi wrillen, and lome of the tccDH iliow jreat drmnalic power." — 

Ditify CkrOHkU. 

ram, THE STAR GAZERS. By G, Manvillk Fenn, 

Author of 'Eli's Children,' etc. Nevi Edition. Cr.%.va. y.td. 
'Told wiih sll Ihc diamatic power for Aich Ui. Femi is conipicnou.'— £m^V^ 



Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By ROWLAND Grey. 
LroTiin Si«?. Jj. 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Unton. Eleventh 
Editian. Post &vo. is. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELa 

A Scries of Nsiith by popular Aalhors. 
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I. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel ROBINSOW. 
z. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR, BUTLER'S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 
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8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ' Indian 

Idylls.' 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. Cy E. M'Queen GRAY, 

It. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. COBBAN. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NorrlS. 

15. A CAVALIER'S LADYK By Mrs. Dicker. 

16. JIM B. 



Books for Boys and Girls 
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1. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Baring Gould. 

2. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edjth 

E. CUTHBLL. 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By EDITH E. COTHELL. I 
S- THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Colunc-J 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W. Clark 1 

RUSSBLL. 1 

J. SYD BELTON ; Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. I 

By G. Manvillb Fbnn. 

The Peacock Library 

A Seriet ef Books far Girls by ■well-known Authors, tj' 

kendsomify bound in blue and silver, and well ilbistrated. T /Q 
Crovm %vo. ^J I 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of 'Mdle Mori." 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 'Adam and Eve. 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEADE. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. is. bd. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade, 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Abams 
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University Extension Series 

'5 of books on hisloricol, lilersry, a.nd scientific subjects, suitable 
sioD students and home reading circles. Each volume is com- 

Elete in itself, and Ibe sabjeclt arc treated b; competcDt writers in b 
road and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Sz>0. Price (viilk some excspliort!) is. 6<i. 

The falbraiing volumis art r/ady : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 
B. GiBBiNS. M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Ox(in., Cobden 
Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Maps and Plans. Ji. 

ulitcd an ibi> fini valucae of their tcntute, and »e ihrnll look wlih apecuol 
InLBcesI rotlhcsucieedinE volumes of the Kris. —Uniturtilji ExImUtt Jnmal. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

L. L. Prick, M.A., Fellow of Oiiel College, Dion, 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 

Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. IIOBsoN, M.A. Sccaitd Editinn. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
topby at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By 
G. Massee, Kew Gardens. WUh Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. dk B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hbwins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison MtJiR, M.A. Illustrated, 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Attrononiy. By R. A. Gkegory. WilA numerous Itluslralimt. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc JlluHraled. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 

J. BCRCH, M.A. iVilh HumtrHHs Jlluslratiims. 31. 

THE EARTH, An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAM 

Small, M.A. lUuslrated. 
INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. lllustrattd. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By 

W. M. Dixon, M.A. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E Jknks, M.A., 

Professor of Law at University College, LiverpooL 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. _ (if 

A seriu of rolumes upoo those topics of social, economic, ^ f \J 
and industrial interest tW »ie at (he present moment fore- ' 

most in the public mind. Each Tolume of tlie series is written by an 
author wbo is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

rhtfellavring Volumes eflht Series are ready : — 
TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell, 

Author of ' The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Second Edilioit. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 

HOLYOAKE, Author of ' The History of Co -Operation.' 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 

Author of 'The Friendly Society Movement.' 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 

Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobso«, M.A. Second Edition. 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. BaStablE, 

M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 
THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary J 

to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B,A. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. GibbiSS 

and R. A. Hadpibld, of the Heda Works, Sheffield. 
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BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 

Depopulalion. By H. E. MOOKE. 
TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As affecting Commerce 

and Inriustry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Cooke Tavlor. 
THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrube 

Tuckwbll, 
WOMEN'S WORK. By Ladv Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 

Miss Whitlkv. 
MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of 

Six Great Towns, and its Influence trn their Social Welfare. 

By Frbdkkick Dolman. With an Introduction by Sir John 

HuTTON, late Chairman oftho London County CounciL CVvwhSot. 

Cloth, as. 6d. 

Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A, , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 

College, Oxford, 

Massrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 

the Greek and Latin Classics. ^ They have enlialed the services of some 

oi the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 

the Series sliall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 

scholarly accuracy. 

Crown Zva. Finely priitlid and iound in blue buckram, 

CICERO— De Oralore I. Translated by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A., 
AtsislanC Master at Clifton. 31. dd. 

jESCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephorae, Eumcnides. Trans- 
lated by Lbwis Campbell, LL.D,, late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. S^- 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M.A, Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 3J, 6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MoRSKBAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester, as. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agrieola and Gerwania. Translated by R, B. 
TOWNSHKND, late Scholar of Tiinily College, Cambridge, ar. 6d. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic IL, 
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